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Total 

fy 66 F^ F2_68 FLi2 iqo nfi§:£O0 

(To'tal "obligational authority, $ millions) 

Previously Approved 7719 68^ ^38 5^13 ^2^ ^ , 

Service Proposed 87^ %^■i2 51^ 26,850 

SecDef Recommended TlS^ ®390 

4 mB^nT* issues involved in our FT 1966-1970 program 
por tro:nral%" “rw^^rorcr T^ese issues concern: ■ 

XT. ^-elopn:^and depl^^^ ^/I^Tr^a^- 
(estliDSted 5-yeax systems cost for a rorce 

$8.9 to $U.5 strategic missile force (estimated 

2. The size of the straxegic wtruTEMAK II missiles 

5-year cost for an additional force of 200 MIHUTnw. ix 

'■ level of the antl-homber defense program 

(estliater 5 -^-^ost!\f :^its rec^^ for pbaseout are 
retained " de;^o^ent of 

cepto^(e^ Jted cost for a force of 2l6 IHI aircraft - 
$1+ billion) . 

1/ preliminary ^rest'l^tes'; to he revised after completion ctf budget 
review. 
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5. The production and deployment of the KIKE X ^ti- 

missile system (estimated 5-year systems cost, depending 
upon the mode of deployment., numbers of numbers 

Of cities covered (U to to ^men). 

6. The construction of fallout shelters for the 
entire population (estimated cost -- $5*2 billion). 

Before I dlscuse these »aJor i^-eo ^ 

fVrles, and the capabUltles of the presently-programmed forces. 

A HAIURE OF *THE CSUERAL KUCIEAE MAR PROBLEM 

ing types of strategic forces are involved: 

suissarine-launched^siles, 

together with the associated command and control 
systems . 

drfeL“s“ manned interceptors ^:^ce, 

to-air missiles; and their associated warning and 

Ant“SSisUc'S;sile defenses: vaming systeos and 

active defense systems 
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Civil Defense programs 

Fallout shelters, warning. 


etc. 


It may he assnned that both the Uni^d Ste^s ^d 

Union have the same ®^^^l'i^'^a'^cleax'and convincing capa- 

aellherate nuclear attack by mainlining a ex ^ ^ 

ri^^rs^ii^^^^a fu^hrr Shomd nevertheless 
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occur, to limit damage to Its own population and Indus trial 
capacity. 

The first of these ohjectives ve call "Assured Destruction," 
l.e., the capability to destroy both the Soviet Union and CcHnniunist 
China as viable societies, even after a well planned and executed 
surprise attach on our forces. Or, in the words of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: 


. .the assured capability of destroying singly 
or in combination, the Soviet Union and the Communist 
satellites . in Europe as national societies. In combina- 
tion with theatre nuclear forces . . . "toe ability to 
iii5>ose adequate punishment on Red C hin a for nuclear or 
non-nuclear aggression." 

Ihe second capability ve call "Damage Limitation," i.e., the 
ability to reduce the weight of the enemy attack by both offensive 
and defensive measures and to provide protection for our population 
against the effects of nuclear detonations. 

Viewed in this light, our "assured destruction" forces would 
include a portion of the ICBl-Ss, the submarlDe -launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBMs) and the manned bombers. The "damage limiting' forces 
would include the remainder of the strategic offensive forces CICBI-Is, 
SLBMs and manned bombers), as well as area defense forces ( mann ed 
interceptors and 

forces (anti-bomber surface-to-air missiles and anti -ballistic missile 
and passive defenses (fallout shelters, warning, etc.). 

The strategic offensive forces can contribute to the damage limiting ' 
objective by attacking enemy delivery vehicles on their bases or 
launch sites, provided that our forces can reach their targets ^efore 
the enemy vehicles are launched. Area defense forces can attrit the 
enemy's forces enroute to their targets and before they reach the 
target areas. Terminal defenses can destroy enemy weapons or delivery 
vehicles within the target areas before they impact, passive defenses 
can reduce the vulnerability of our population to the weapons that 
do impact. 

Since each of the three types of Soviet strategic offensive 
systems (land-based missiles, submarine-launched missiles and bombers) 
could, by Itself, Inflict severe damage on the United Ste.tes, even 
a "very good" defense against only one type of system has limited 
value. A "very good" defense against bombers, for example, could be 
outflanked by targeting missiles against those areas defended solely 
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by anti-bcniber systeoE. This is the principal reason why, totoy, 

1^ the absence of an effective defense against missiles, the l^e 
U S. outlays of the last decade for manned bcober defe^e, by tbm- 
selves, nm contribute little to our real strategic defense capability. 
Itoreover, the antl-bcoiber defense system, designed a decade »eo, 

Culnerahle to missile attach. Thus, a slgnlfi^t capability 
to limit the damage of a determined Soviet attack requires an 
Integrated, balanced ccoblnation of strategic offensive forces, area 
defeSe forces, terminal defense forces and passive defenses. Such 
a balanced combination creates a "defense in depth ^th each type of 
force its toll of the incoming weapons, operating like a 

series of filters or sieves which would progressively reduce the 
destructive potential of the attacking Soviet nuclear farces. 

B. THE CHAEACTERISTICS OF FBDTERLt BALAHCED GEMERAI. HUCLEAE HAH 

PORCIS 

It is generally agreed that a vital first objective, to be met 
in full hy ^ sSL^ nuclear forces, is the capabUlty for ass^d 
destructiL. Such a capability vould, vith a high degree of confidencej 
ensure that ve could deter under aU foreseeable condition^ a calcu- 
lated deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States . What amo^ts 
of destruction ve would have to be 
to provide this assurance cannot be answered precise^, but it ae^ 
reasmable to assume that the destruction of, say, 25 Percent of its 
■DOoulatlon (55 million people) and more than two-thirds of its Indus - 
SfS^S^city me!; the destruction of the Sortet ^ as a 

nAtional society. Such a level of destruction would certainly 
represent intolerable p\mishment to any industrialized nation and 
thus should serve as an effective deterrent. 

once an assured destruction capability ^ been ^ 

further Increase in the strategic offensive forces rni^t be 
on the basis of its contribution to limiting damage to ourselves. 

Here certain basic principles should be noted. First, against the 
forces we expect the Soviets to have during the nert de^de, it woul 
be virtually^ssible for us to be able to provide anything 
approaching P^ct protection for our population no matter ^ 
th! ghn^al nuclear war forces ve provide, even were we to strike 
first Of course, the number of survivors in a general nucle^ war 
dh^nis ^ "^17 forces as well as ours, SL 80 

and econonlc capacity to prevent us from »es^t^ ^ 1?!^! ^slblv 
T>ercent of our population would survive a determined attack, possibly 
l!!r l^ey by offsetting any increases te our defenses 

by increases in their missile forces. If ve were trying to 
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protect a high percent (e.g., 80 or more) of our population, and If 
the Soviets «rfto choose to frustrate this attec5>t, posslb^ because 
they vlcuea It as threatening their assured destruction MpabUlty, 
the^extra cost to them appears to be substantially less than the extra 
cost to US. 

The question of how much ve should spend on damage lifting 
programs ^ he decided only hy carefully weighing the costs against 
e?q>ected benefits . 

The second basic principle vhich must be borne In mind is that 
for any given level of enemy offensive capability, successive additions 
to ea^ of our various systems and types of defenses have diminishing 
marginal value. Vfhlle it Is true that in general the ^re forces ve 
have, the better ve can do, beyond a certain point each ^CTement 
added to the existing forces results In less and less additional effective- 
ness. Thus, ve should not expand one element of our damage luting 
forces to a point at vhich the extra survivors It yields per dollar 
spent are fever than for other elements. Bather, any given amorat of 
resources ve apply to the damage limiting objective should be allotted 
among the various elements of our defense 

maximize the population surviving an enemy attack. Eils Is vhat ve 
mean by a "balanced" d amag e limiting force structure. 

The same principle holds for the damage limiting force M a 
vhole: as additional forces are added, the Incremental ^In ^ 
effectiveness diminishes . When related to our other natlo^ needs, 
both military and non-military, this tendency for 

returns sets a practical limit on hov much ve should spend for damage 
limiting programs. 

Then, there is the factor of uncertainty of vhich ^re »e at 
least three major types — technical, operational and strategic. 

Ttechnlcal uncertainties stem from the ijuestion of vhether a given 
system can be developed vith the performance characteristics req^ed . 
(^rational uncertainties stem from the question of 
svstem vill actually perform as planned in the operatioml environ- 
ment SS typroFu^ertainty is jartlcularly criUcal ’rtth ^ 
tg^neral nuSear war since so little Is actually kn^ about the 
kind of operational environment such a war would create. 

The third type of uncertainty is perhaps the most peryas^e since 
it stems fran the question of what our opponent or oj^onents 
actually do — what kind of force they will actually 
tf^taL they will actually launch, and hov effective their weapons 
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vill actually be, etc. What aay be an optimum aefe^e 
kind of attack may not be an optimum defense against a different kind 
^ItSck! For eU.le, vithin a given budget a MIKE X 
optimized for an attack by 200 ICBMs vould defend more cities vitt 
^ver interceptor missiles than a defense optimized for m attack by 
600 ICBMs . Similarly, a HIKE X defense optimized against an attack 
b\' ICBMs with simple penetration aids vould have fewer h^h cost 
radars than one optimized against an attack by ICBMs with more 
advanced penetration aids . 

In the same way, the effectiveness of our stra^ic missile 
forces in the damage limiting role would be critically dependent on 
tSTlmSg bf a^et attack on U.S. imb^^ targets. These forces 
vould be most effective against the Soviets hcobers andl^ U 
they withheld their attack on our urban targets for an hoi^ ot ^e. 
Our manned bomber force would be effective in the 
role only if the Soviets withheld their attacks against our urban 
centers for eight hours or more. 

TO reduce the technical uncertainties, we rely on painstak^ 
studio and research and development tests; 

risks of technical failure, we nay support paraUel develo^ent 
aonroaches. We try to cope with the operational uncertainties by 
rSeated testing ta a simulated operational environment, but th ta 
^ s^ very definite limits for general 
of^operatlons. We hedge against the strategic uncertainties, ftr 
exaSle. by accepting a less than optimum defense agalmt any one 
fmm^of attack in order to provide some defense 
Of attack and "by purchasing ’’Insurance hy keeping open various 
options -- to develop and deploy a nev hoober, a nev interceptor, an 
anti -mis Bile defense system, etc. 

How far we should go In hedging against these various uncCTtaln- 
tles is one of the most difficult Judgments which has to he 
Analytical techniques can focus the issue hut no mechanical rule can 
substitute for such Judgment. 

C. CAPABILITIES OF OHE PRESENTLY-PROGRAMED FORCES FOR ASSURED 

destruction 

In order to assess the capabilities of our genera], nucle^ w 

re ^^aftTr^r 

The table below summarizes current estimates of Soviet s^tegic 
The taoxe ociow periods. United 

offensive forces for the mld-±!;^Dp, 

States forces for the same time periods are shown for ccoparlson. 




U.S. SS SOVIET STRATEGIC ITOIHAR FORGES \ ' , 

, \ Mid ”1965'^ Mid I967 Mid 1970 ■ 

■ U»S . USSR • U,S . . USSR U.S . USSR ‘ \ 


Soft Launchers 

0 


lh6 

0 

147-156 

0 

: 138-162 • 

Hard Launchers 

. 854' 

;9i- 

-116 

105^ 

181-237 . 

105l^' 

^2-537 ' 

Total 

H5^ 

23?- 

^25 o 

105^ 

330-39? 

lo^ 

410-700 • /-' 

SLBMs-'. ' 

-• 416 • 

X tmx 

130 - 

- 1^5 ■■ 

■ 656 ' 

14^-172 

/: 656 

194-249 - 

- 'll" 



■- ', 1 ' 


— 

-'•ll-VV 

. *- r ' ' .1' 

V Soft Launchers 


6l2* 

•616 



"Vi*- ^ 


Hard Launchers 


l4Jf- 

-1^7 





Total . 

0 

T^6- 


0 

756-763 

~o 

75g^^3 . 

Bcmb ers / Tinkers 








Heavy ' 

1250 

190- 

-220 

* 1205 

170-210 . 

1205 

' i4o-i8o '• ; ' 

Medium 

Total 

425 

1575 

no- 

^60- 

-850 

•1070 

76 

I2BI 

5 ^- 755 ' 

72 

1277 

290-510 ■ 
430-690" .. 


a/ Excludes test range launchers bavi^ operational capability b*f vhlch 
the Soviets are estimted to bavejV-v’j,-^ the mid -19 mid -1970 ' 

period ■. • • ...i ' '■ • ''-V' ' ■ : u -> 

h/ In addition to the SliMs, the Soviets vUl possess submarine-launched 
cruise missiles vhose primary targets ve believe are naval and 
merchant vessels, but which may also be used for shallow penetrations 
of land areas: mid-1965, 175-207; mid-1967, 2^7-311; mld-1970, 

24^-388. 
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1. Qiaxacter of Soviet Strategic rorces ’ ; '• - V ^ ’ 

Although projections of Soviet forces in the late I96OS and early J .' . 
1970s are necessarily only informed eetiinates, development and deploy- v: . ... 

ment patterns already apparent have made it possible, to identify some . 
broad trends. ' . c -.' ■ -V 

At. present, about 85 hard SS-T «uad SS-8 launchers configured ; V./ 

vith three silos per site have been identified as operational or 
under construction j and, the deployment of the SS-7/SS-8 in a soft 
configuration, vith tvo launchers per site, appears to he leveling 
off at ahout l40 launchers.. For the soft sites one additional missile ' 
is prohahly available to each launcher alloving a re-fire capability, ' ' 

hut there is no evidence that this capability exists for hard y ; .; 1. 

launchers. For the hard configurations, silo design hardness is 
estimated to he in the range of 200 to hOO psi. ^ 

The deployment 'of' the SS-8,' at one time suspected to have been ; 

a very large payload missile, has been curtailed. Analysis has indicated 
that the payload of the SS-8 missile is similar to that of the SS-T 
(approximately If^OO Ihs). * Most SS-Ts probably have three MT varheads. 
However, a nev nosecone vith six is probably available for missiles 
entering service this year, and some portion of the existing force vill 
probably be retrofitted vith higher yield varheads. The development of 
a nev nosecone vith varhead yields higher than three MT for the SS-8 
is considered unlikely. A nev missile development, beyond the success- 
ful SS-T program and the not-so-successful SS-8 program, has been confirmed. 
This follov-on to the SS-T program, designated the SS-9, is expected to 
become operational in 19^5- Probably larger than the SS-T/SS-8, SS-9 s 
payload is estimated at between 8,OCX3 and 13^000 pounds, vith the yield 
posslhiy as hl^ as 12-25 HT. Ve estimate that this missile vill he deployed 
in a hard configuration (one launcher per site). 


The Soviets appear to have leveled off their MRBM (1020 n.ml.) and 
IHBM'(2200 n.mi.) programs. This force is deployed In a. four launder per 
site L>ft configuration (plus a re-fire capability), a three launcher per . . 
site configuratibn for the hardened IFEMs, and a four launcher site • 
configuration for the hardened MRBMs. We expect that ohe varhead ^elds of^ 
■ Soviet MR/rRHHs vUl he in the 25 Kn?.to 6 m range. There is no evidence .of 
a foliov-on MR/IRBM develojnient. y. ; ^ V , . . .. . . j ' : , 

W trend i' &vlet 'sttbBaxine construction is There 

is some evidence that the construction of the ballistic missile G- and E- -. 
class submarines has stopped. Almost all Soviet bamstic ^ssile sub- 
Earlnes are eoulpped vith the 350 n.mi. ballistic missile vhlch tos a 
yield of 2 to 3.5 MT. Moreover, the submarine must surface to fire. 
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There is no evidence that the Soviets. are developing a nev heavy.hcanber , - 
during the late sixties. Barring this possihiltty, the projected reduction , 
in both the heavy end medium honiber forces will continue into the 19T0s. 

Heavy ‘bamher training in the Arctic has einphaslzed extended navigational . 
flights into the polar basin. BISON training is oriented tovards those ■ ' ^ - 
activities normally associated vith a strike bomber role, and BEAR training 
has the added feature of reconnaissance specifically oriented against 
ships in the Atlantic and Pacific- The training of the medium bomber ; ' 

force hag been increasingly oriented toward continental or naval rather - • > 
than intercontinental onerations. The increasing age of the heavy bomber 
and the continued phase-out of the EAEGER medium bomber will reduce both 
the heavy and medium bomber components of Soviet Long Range Aviation. 

The output of BLINDER medium bombers will probably continue to be shared 
between long range and naval aviation and it is believed that in 19Tp 
there will be some 200-300 of these bombers in Long Range Aviation. , 

Currently it is estimated that BAIGER medium bonbers do not figure promi- 
nently in Soviet plans for an initial bomber attack against North America. . 
Nevertheless, considering the requirements for Arctic staging and refueling, 
as well as noncombat attrition factors, it is believed that at present up ' 
to 150 BADGERS could arrive over North American target areas ^ two-way 
missions. The combat:. radius of these bombers would limit s^h aUacks _ • 
to targets in Greenland, Canada, Alaska, and the extreme northwestern U.S. , 

The short range of the .BLINBES medium bomber makes it even less ^t able . 
than the BADGER for attacks against North America. At present it is 
estimated that the Soviets could put somevhat over 100 heavy bombers ov^ 
target areas in the U.S. on two-way missions, however, the of 
heavy bombers in maritime reconnaissance roles leads to the belief that h 
few of these aircraft might be diverted to .this mission. 

We previously estimated that the Soviets were construe i,ing an ^ . 

defense systen at Leningrad f S 

as mid-1965 and one at Moscow to be operational about inid-196T. _ ^le there 
is stili considerable uncertainty, evidence since earljr summer Rentes ^ 
that the Leningrad system may be redirected with primary capability 

^d^lcS misses but little capability aga^st S^lar 

configurations have also appeared at several other locations which 
suppor^he view that, if longer range Interceptor missiles ^e associated 
w^these Bites, this systci Is primarily designed to cope with our strategic 
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aircraTt threat. Radars at Moacov, vhlch ve "believe are phased array radars 
and vere previously associated vlth anti-missile defense, may be associated 
vith the Soviet space tracking efforts. 


The SA-2 xaissile system, a high- and medium-altitude anti-aircraft 
defense. Is already extensively deployed. The SA-3, with a suposed 
lov-altitude capability, vill probably be less extensively deployed than 
previously estimated. 

2. Adequacy of Our Programed Missile Forces for Assured Destruction 

In evailuating our assured destruction capability, it is in^xsrtant 
to note that, as shown by the table below, successful- attacks on a 
relatively siall number of targets (e.g., lOO) will kill large numbers of 
people and destroy a high percentage of the industrial base. 


Cumulative Distribution of Population an d Industry by Siae of Clt ^ 


City 

Rank 

1 

2 

3 

10 

20 

50 

100 

150 

200 


USSR 

■ " ■ Industrial 

Population Capacity 

^Millions of TotalJ of Total; 


T .3 

3.0 

8.2 

11.1 

k .5 

13.1 

12.6 

5.2 

l 4,8 

20.3 

8.3 

25.0 

28.8 

11.8 

36.0 

M +.7 

18.3 

52.0 

58.7 

24.0 

64.0 

67.0 

27.4 

69.0 


30.0 

73-0 


UjS^ 

Industrial 

Population Capa city __ 

(Mnil<ms)(5t of Total) (jt of Total; 


12.4 

5.9 

6.6 

21.4 

10.4 

12.5 

28.6 

13.6 

17.5 

52.8 

25.1 

33.1 

70.1 

33.5 

44.2 

97.5 

46.5 

58.0 

112.0 

57.0 

69.6 

130.0 

62.0 

75.8 

136.0 

65.0 

80.3 


(Note- The total population haae for the ^et Union vaa tak^ to he 
' the projected 197° population of ZhO Billion, irtiewas the total 

population haae for the U.S. vas the 19T0 projected base of 
210 million.) 
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The destructive potential of various size 
cities is shown in the following table, b^llev^to te ^ 

""a^'fn" Sov^e? Srifn “falfo^ sLlter prog-a. For 
Binlmal, ^ ® it m assumed that delivered warheads tove 

S'^firof onf LlSo^'wMch IS the approximate size of both the 
, varheads. 


Soviet Pnp ^ilation and Industry D estroyed 

- t. . Viinctlon of Delive red warheaag. _ 

(Assumed total population oi aw ^iiion, 
urban population of 1^ million) 

... 1: 

KS' lmi”ro 0»m~ -TR0 tHnBOT) WD3S7B) tT 

— . . - 50 

65 


100 

200 

1+00 

600 

1200 

i6oo 


20 

15 

25 

n 

4o 

29 

kS 

19 

57 

4l 

68 

28 

77 

56 

94 

39 

90 

65 

109 

45 

97 

70 

118 

49 


16 

Ti 

Bh 

92 


12 

21 

35 

52 

61 

67 


*17 

32 

51 

74 

87 

95 


7 

13 

21 

36 

39 


The point to be n^ t’^t^s° to ^Is^ SteStl^! vould 

varheads delivered on ^aatlon and nearly 80 'percent of the 

destroy to percent of the urbm pop Soviets were 

population of the entire nation. I ,^helr entire population, 
to^provlde a full fallout f 35 21, resp^ively. 

these P^reentagesi^d ^ redu^ t ^ industrial capacity of the 
In either caae, alJnoBt xnree 
Soviet Union would he deetroyed. 

only about ten percentag po , Further Increases in the 

destroyed by only t^ee Uuer increases 

number of werheads delivered Sostroved and negligible Increases 

In the percentage of the popula rphis Is so because we would have 

in the industrial capacity tl «crrequlring one 

L bring under attach seller and -1 

rsf « i- *«“ »•«” 





Ba^ed on the projected Soviet threat for the ear^ 1970s, aM . 
the most likely planning factors, calculations show that, even ^er . 
ahL“i^ SiS fir^ strike,'vere ve to target all of our steady 
a^bori^d strategic missile force against population centers, it 
could cause 105 million fatalities and destroy about 78 percent of 
thSr industrial capacity -- even without employl^ our 
force Indeed, the use of the bombers for this mission (about 

weapons delivered) would increase fatalities by ; 

to ^ million Ld industrial destruction by on^ a 

hr. A +-hf^ -hniribers would be taking under attack cities of only 10,000 
to ^^onSati^ me retontion of the ATUS and THAH I through 
! 9 S (wSto, for reasons I discuss on Page 6 of Appe^ 

A of s^eitorandum, 1 recommend phasing out during the current . 

fisc^ ye^Hould increase the number of deUvered weapons ^ less 

t^^O and^the assured destruction capability by only a negUgible_ _ 

amount • ■ ^ ’ ‘ " -v 

■ Within limits, these predictions are not substantial^ ^cted 

by the^ise of the'soviet icm force wMch we ^ could 


fcBTa^^^oXrpcf ^c^ (Tnfer^-^ 

cep^or ^S^out toeS^l etc) in limiting damage to our 

population. ' . . 

The 

Vuurance by “ «:^Lef thf c^^^ 

possibility, i.e., using bombers alone, x nave 
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cost and effectiveness of four alternative strategic systems — 
KINl/TEMAIJ, POLARIS, B-52/SRAM and AM3A. (SRAM is a proposed new 
air-to-ground missile; AM3A is the nev honiber proposed by the Air 
Force.) Each system vas separately targeted to the Soviet \jrban- 
Industrial complex so as to bring about 15O cities (with one-quarter 
of the population and tvo-thlrds of the industrial capacity) under 
attack. Any one of the following forces alone could achieve this 
objective: 

a. MINUTEMAK: Using expected operational factors, 5^ opera- 

tional launchers would be required (total 5-year systems cost would 
be $2.6 biHlon ^). If the Soviets deploy an anti-missile defense 
system aroxind 15 cities, and if the Soviets assigned 3OO of their 
ICBMs to attack MINITTD^AK, 95O operational launchers would be required 
(5-year systems cost of $4,5 billion). 

b. POLARIS: With expected operational factors, 640 POLARIS 

A-2/A-3 missiles would be reqiiired (5-year systems cost as defined 
would be $4.0 billion). If the Soviets deploy an anti-missile de- 
fense system around I5 cities, an additional 10 POLARIS submarines, 
carrying an improved missile proposed by the Navy, would be required 
(the 5-year systems cost for the entire force would be $6.2 billion). 

c. B-52/SRAM: Using e:^cted operational factors, 16O opera- 

tional deployed aircraft would be required (total 5-year systems cost 
would be $1.8 billion £/). If the Soviets deployed an improved anti- 
bomber defense (with the same effectiveness the U.S. Amy estimates 
for a U.S, advanced anti-bomber defense currently \mder study), then 
500 deployed aircraft would be required (at a 5-yea^ systems cost of 
$5.4 billion). 


l7 In this comparison, MINUTEMAN and POLARIS 5-year systems 
costs consist of the remaining R&D and investment costs 
(including missile replacement) for Ff I966 through 1970# 
plus five full years of operating cost. 

2/ B-52/SRAM 5-year costs consist of all modification costs 
~ (including life extension of the B-52G and H) from Ff I966 
through 1970, the development and piocurement of SRAM, and 
five full years of operating costs. 
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a. A«SA: using 

depleted aircraft would be reil nr $7 2 billion per OSD 

billion, per Air f »U-bo«ler defense 

cosrreviev). If the Soviets depl^ the ^rovea^^ 

(cited operttlonal deployed aircraft would be 

5-ye“ BysteS cost of $l6 blUion per Air Force 
erttaates or $18 billion per OSD cost review) . 

The 5-year systems costs of the required deployments of these 
four systems are summarized below: 


minutew 
POLARIS 
B-52/SRAI^. 
AM3A 


{Id Billions) 
Existing Soviet 
Defenses 

$ 2.6 

k, 0 

l . 8 

6.0 - 7.2 


Improved Soviet 
Defenses 

$ t.5 
6.2 
5.** 

16 - 18 


It is clear that AKSA would be the most expensive way of 
accomplishing the task. 

There are several arguments sometimes used to support the case 
for a missile-bomber mix: 

as we have strategic aircra^, t defending against 

against ballistic missiles missiles (ASK). Conversely, de- 
aircraft and their ^ concurrent defense against ballistic 

fense against aircraft oVTp At "Dresent. the Soviets 

missiles also leaves him *' j ^.Q tmion per year, in- 

appear to be devoting defenses. Without a bomber 

eluding 500,000 men, on th^r to their strategic 

threat, these resources co^d be miUtary 

retaliatory forces, anti-mis trouble. Calculations suggest that, 

program that might ^ hcimber/ASK threat, we can force the 

ly continuing to on terminal bather defense 

c;nviets to spend about 

for every dollar they would spend on ABM. 
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However, this factor does not necessarily argue for a large - 
bomber force. Most of the major elements of cost in an anti-aircraft 
defense system (e.g,, the ground environment and part of the inter- 
centor force) are q[uite insensitive to the size of the opposing bomber - ^ 
force. The requirement for surface-to-air missiles is a function of 
the number of targets to be defended. Since the Soviets will not 
know in eidvance which targets our bombers would attack, they- have to 
continue to defend all of them and their expenditures for air defense- 
are likely to be about the same whether we have a relatively small 
or a large force of bcmibers. 

: b. Hedging Uncertainties In the Dependability of Our - 

Strategic Offensive Forces - There are four relevant factors which . 

determine the dependability of our strategic offensive forces: the ' 

alert rate, pre-launch survival rate,' reliability, and penetration* : 
The alert rate is the proportion of the operational force which can 
immediately respond to an execxrtion order; the pre-launch survival 
rate is the proportion of the alert operational force which is expected 
to survive enemy attack in operating condition; the reliability rate 
is the probability that the system .will launch, proceed to target . 
areas as planned, and detonate its weapon, exclusive of eneny defensive 
action; and the penetration rate is the probability that a reliable 
system will survive eneI^y defenses to detonate its warhead • The 
readiness (alert rate) and reliability of our strategic missile forces 
is good ay>d improving. Ve are providing substantial amounts of money 
for an extensive testing program. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that, for the time period in question, the readiness and reliability 
of our MH^UTEI-IAK end POLARIS systems will be fully satisfactory. . 

With regard to sinrvival, it is highly unlikely that the Soviets, 
even by the early 19 ? 0 s, would be able to destroy any significant ; 
number of POLARIS submarines at sea. I am convinced that they do not ■ 
have this capability now. Nor is it likely that they would be willing 
to conmlt the large amount of resources required to achieve an effective 
capability in the future, especially in view of the range of our POLARIS 
missiles* 


Recognizing that the Soviet missile forcp, estimated at[^O0-T0(^ 
launchers in the early 1970s, will face over )1, OOC^todened end dispersed 
U.S. ICBMs, I believe that o\jr land-based missiles also have hi^ 
survival potential. ; , 


r 


r 
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On the other hand, I am not convinced that the survival potential 
of aircraft is as good as POLARIS or mUITTEMAU. If> for any of a 
number of reasons, they are not launched within the warning time, they 
would be caught on their home bases by an enew missile attack. If 
the bombers are not to be completely dependent on warning, they must 
be widely dispersed. Today. B-52s and B-58s are dispersed only to a 
squadron level (15 aircraft) because, in part, greater dispers^ is 
both difficult and expensive. Furthermore, the extent to which assured 
conmana, control and comunications Is possible under videspread 
dispersal, remains to be determined. 

The Air Force proposal to disperse a force of 200 AMSAs to 4O0 
bases would still represent a far lesser degree of dispers^ th^ 
that achieved by MUJUTEMAN — measuring degree of dispersal ^ the 
amount of our investment in weapon systems per 

point presented to the Soviets. Leaving aside (l) the fact that the 
So^'iets would want to target many of these bases anyway bec^e they 
contain our defensive and other forces, (2) our investment other than 
AMSA in these bases, and (3) the, undesirability of dispersing strategic 
bombers to civil airfields near cities, the 5-year 
AM3A, per soft point, would be to ^ million,* which Is three o 
four times the cost of an individual MUJUTEMAK hard point. 

With regard to penetration, the deployment of an elective Soviet 
anti-ballistic missile system could degrade the capabinty of 
missiles. However, it appears unlikely that the SOTietswiU deploy 
in this decade or the early 1970s a system having the prtenti^ 
effectiveness of NIKE X. And, even if they ^ere to Jepl^ de- 
fenses, our penetration aids and multiple warheads should 
"entry price" of missile attacks against defended targets witMn • 
toleSble limits. ("Price" is defined as the number 

must be placed over the defended target area to ensure that the target 
is destroyed.) 

Aircraft will also face penetration difficulties. Many studies 
have shown that an effective anti-bomber defense is a necessary 
5^edi^ to an anti-missile defense and that the two an 

"iSer-locked" deployment to avoid obvious 

of effective anti-bomber defense appears to be about oue-fourth of 
the cost of an anti-missile defense. 

In summary, I see little merit to the argument that a new aircran 
develojsrent is required to hedge uncertainties in the dependability of 
our missile force. 
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other arguments are irrcrisis! etc. 

boraher — flexibility, would not support a bomber force 

rofthfM^^For^'proporer^A program)can ie justified for assured 
destruction. 

D. CAPABILITIES OF THE ERESEOTU-PROGRAMED FORCES FC» DAMAGE 

limitatioh 

mv deterrent to a deliberate Soviet nuclear attack on 

The ul^te ^ unniistakflble ablUty to destroy 

the United States 1 b o^ cle^ ^ deterrence has failed, vhether 
them as a ati^ a choice must he made as to how our 

forref s^raS^S^If t°ar^eted in order to reduce damage to our- 
selves to the maximum extent possible. 

I believe it evident from the prec^l^ ^^^ 0 ^: 0 “ 
emplqyment of our entire s ^ represent an optimum use of 

JSimize Soviet urb^ d^age Umirdamage to the 

this capability in the lig mmber of warheads delivered on 

cities, our bomber force ^ a by-product of their attack, 

Ib^ Thfr.:; “ of1a?:iitl« S they would produce if targeted 
against the remaining Soviet cities. 

utility of the f/^f^^^TepI^de^rLlh^llTof 

the soviet attacH ZZrTZr ine hour or 

nissile attack on U.S. cities targets, our strategic missiles, 

more after the attack on U.S in less than one 

which can reach their t^gets in t attack by destroying 

f "I^g'eTa^'oflhe'^^eld Soviet forces before they were launched. 
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If the Soviet attack on cities were to be delayed for ei^ht hours 
or more after the Soviets attack our military targets, our bomber 
force could also contribute to this objective. However, if the 
Soviets were to launch their attack against our urban areas at the 
beginning of a general nuclear var, our strategic offensive forces 
vould have a greatly reduced value in the damage limiting role. Their 
contribution in that case votild be limited to destruction of Soviet 
residual forces — unlaunched strategic missiles and bombers, re -fire 
missiles, and any other strategic forces the Soviets micht withhold 
for subsequent strikes. 

Since ve have no way of knowing how the Soviets would execute 
a nuclear attack i^on the United States, we must also intensively 
explore "defensive*' systems as means of limiting damage to ourselves. 
Conversely, because of the critical nature of this uncertainty, we 
should also hedge against the possibility that we may be presented 
with an opportunity to destroy at least some of the Soviet offensive 
forces before they are launched; and this means that we must include 
in our strategic offensive forces some capability for this purpose. 

The problem here is to achieve an optimum balance among all the 
elements of the general nuclear war forces, particularly in their 
damage limiting role. This is what we mean by "balanced" defense. 

Although a deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States by 
the Soviet Union may seem a highly unlikely contingency in view of 
our unmistakable assured destruction capability, it must receive our 
first attention because of the enormous consequences it v:ould have. 

To appreciate fully the Implications of a Soviet attack on our 
cities, it is useful to examine the assured destruction objective 
from the Soviet point of view, since our damage limiting problem is 
their assured destruction problem and our assured destruction 
problem is their damage limiting problem. The follcrwing table is 
similar to the one used earlier in this memorandum to illustrate 
the assvtred destruction problem from our point of viev. It shows 
the potential mmiber of Americans killed as a function of the 
number of warheads delivered on the United States in a Soviet 
assured destruction effort. The yield of each warhead is assumed 
to be 10 MT. As In the cose of the counterpart table, U.S. fatali- 
ties are calculated lander conditions of a limited, as well as a 
full, nation-wide fallout shelter program. 
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United States P opulation and Indus try Destroyed 

ac ft San ction Of Delivered warbeadT 

(Assumed total 1970 population or jiLu ^Uion; 
xir’ban population of 150 m il lion) 

Hation^Vlde Fallout Prog 
Urban Tota^ 


Delivered Ltd, Fallout Protection 

(MiiSK?) (MililoijJ) 

100 
200 


400 

8oo 


T9 

93 

no 

121 


53 

62 

73 

81 


88 

k2 

k9 

33 

U6 

55 

6h 

U3 

1^3 

68 

80 

53 

164 

76 

90 

60 


53 

'{k 

95 

n8 


25 

35 

i^5 

56 


Bisting of even 100 deliver lalUlon fatalities In 

yield, wovOd ““S® f'talities or almost Vd percent 

^ cities attacked and 88 jjlgh level of fatalities 

of the total e f^ct“f of the heavy concen- 

frco 100 delivered varheads is ^e a ^c^^ ^ 

tration of ^ diminishing return shwly 

assumed for the Soviet varte • cities would have to he 

reflects the fact ttot ®-^““^^“^^ecd Second, the table 
targeted as the s^e of . utility of a natlon-vlde faUout 

clearly attack/ Third, 100 delivered 

:^i::L^aestroy ahout^ ' 

^eToild tntr^^e “tL^/tlo^ of ^ loaustrlal capadll^ 
by bnly 10 percentage points . 

m order to assess the P=t®f at 

Sr^tto tte ra^e of the estimates for mld-1970, rtiown on 
Page 7 of the memorandum. 
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We examined the total de struct ion potential of the Soviet 
inventory, assuming that their soft ICBMs and ‘bombers are assigned 
against our military targets and their hard ICBMs, SLBMs, and 
some bombers are assigned against our cities. In order to 
Illustrate the critical nature of the timing of the Soviet attack, 
ve used tvo limiting cases. First, ve assumed that the Soviets 
Initiate nuclear war vith a simultaneous attack against our cities 
and military targets. Second, we assumed that they delay their 
attack against our cities until after the U.S. retaliates against 
their military targets. fWe have assumed solely for the purpose 
of this analysis that the presently programed U.S. strategic 
retaliatory forces would be "eannarked" for the assured dest^ction 
objective and that only the "additional" forces would be used for 
damage limiting.) Obviously, these are two extreme cases and do 
not reflect all of the other more complex, and more likely, 
possibilities which lie between. Finally, we assumed that 
all new systems will perform essentially as defined, since o^ 
main purpose here is to gain an insight into the overall problem 
of limiting damage. 

The results of this analysis are presented In the table below. 


of U.S. Fatalities ^ 

{Based on 1970 population ol 'dlO inimon; 
krlv Urban Attack Delayed Urban Attack 

163 

163 

120 

120 

118 

82 

96 

59 

78 

Ul 


U.S. Damage Limi ting Programs 
BimLget 
$ 0 billion 

5 billion (Civ. Def. Only) 
10 billion 
20 billion 
30 billion 

are shown in the next table. 
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(incremental invectment 

plus cost of 5-years* 

operation. 

in billions) 

Total 

Budget 

$ 5.2 

Civil 

Defense 

$5.2 

Missile 

Defense 

$ 0 

Bomber 

Defense 

Submarine Counterforce 
Dpfense Missiles 5/ 

Counterforce 

Bombers 

$ 0 

$ 0 

$ 0 

$0 

10.0 

5.2 

0 

1.7 

.1 

3.0 

0 

20.0 

5.2 

6.8 

2.8 

.2 

3.0 

0 

30.0 

5.2 

17.1 

k.k 

.3 

3.0 

0 

£/ 

Existing 

programed forces 

can probably 

meet this requirement. 


For a budget level of $5.2 biUion, a coniplete 
system would be the most effective component of a , 

Si -St S5 52?„ Asr 

posture. This is borne out in the foriowlng table: 


U.S. Damage Limiting Program 
(Cost in BiLLionsl 
Total ^dget Civil Defense 


$ 0 $0 

5 5 


10 0 

10 5 


mn^nns of U.S. Fatalities 
(Based on 1970 population of 210 ml-Uion) 
Early Urban Attack Delayed Urb an Attack 


163 

120 


163 

120 


162 

118 


126 

82 


20 0 

20 5 


IU2 

96 


Qk 

59 


30 0 

30 5 


126 

7S 


63 

Ul 


The foregoing table indicates that, for the 

survivors, any t“o1r"^«"tl^^ 

out shelter system would co -ven on the favorable assun?- 

"r Lt?eia“no? TW =ur Inch of faldout protection 
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^:^r.^^ra:UlS,TnfxS^^ rx^^eS T^X^^ r^ 

"T Mm^'at^aci^- f co^tr/aXXo^t fh^xfe" sy^te^ vouXd 

S^perc^nf Of onopuXation ar>d should therefore be a first 
conponent of ary larger damage limiting program. 

_ At the $20 and $30 b^Uion^^get 
funds go to missile ^ • must be assured before commitment 

ness of the ^^d Se tetifiS! M^Ur, at the higher 

to such large expenditures would be J^tliiea. no , 

S rf:i:Ulr^o^Lr n:oirhlvS°on: fy^r^rf^eat uMemut 
Heftn^r^ainst the other. The exact combination of these two 
de-f*ense systems req.uires further study. 

■ At each budget -- -reslk^^^^^^ ^ 

these missiles). United states missiles vhich^de^^^^y^^ 
before launch show a very Mgh ^11 y , . missile has been 

limiting role up L^^'^Range Aviation base and missile site, 

targeted against ve b^ie^could he developed for deploy- 

Nev missile systems, which irtilitv The utility of this type 

ment in the 1970s, show even higher ^ 

of force in limitii^ d^age ^T,tf.ele!^ Siver^ vehicles are -launched 
SSrst-o^^^lbir fu? inThi: have a better chance 

than aircraft. 

Nevertheless, we have care^ly ex^ned the effect^^^ of 
bombers in destroying ^he AffiA and the B-52/ 

S“i 5 .rj“UCi -rf v» SSr-^1 ir.rr 

which is already under study ^he enabling 

carry multiple, ^fifarent tLgets. The results of 

.Vi^-Sl^ylrs^^e^^hri:; - fouowlng table. 
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THE EFFECTIVEtJESS AIO COSTS OF ALTERNACTVE smTSGIC VEAPON SYSTEMS 


MM II Imp. Cap. 

A>CA B«52/SPA?»! (imp. Guld») Missile 


Force Level 

200 

250 

1000 

600 

Five Yr. Costs^/ 
($ Billions) 

8.9-11.5 

3.0 


10.0 

Weapons per Carrier 
Bombs ^ 

Missiles 9 

0 

18 

k 

9 

0 

18 

1 

7 

Weapons on Ihrget ll^fO 

11^76 

820 

1134 

675 

2520 

Cost/lhrget Des. 
($ Millions) 
Soft 
100 psi 
300 psi 

8.9-11.5 

8.9-11.5 

9.U-12.1 

6.7-8. 6 . 
6.7-8. 6 

7. 0-9.1 

k.k 

6.3 

9.1 

3.3 

6.4 
12.0 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

4.0 

4.0 

^.5 


^ The five-year systems costs consist of the RDT&E and investanent 
beyond FT I965 and the full five -years' operations. 

Throughout this analysis ve have used essentially the Bame 
planning factors used by the Air Force, i.e., alert rates, survival 
rates, CEP, etc. The assumptions underlying the table vere chosen 
to be representative for most military targets. For example, at this 
time, ve estimate that most nuclear target threats in the U.S.S.R. 
vlll not be protected by an anti -ballistic missile defense during 
the next five to ten years . 

Recognizing that there are uncertainties in all of the assump- 
tions, as veil SLS in the planning factors lised, I believe that this 
table does demonstrate clearly at least one iji^jortant point, namely, 
that there are less costly vays — Including other aircraft --of 
destroying military targets than by developing and deploying a nev 
AMSA. The B-52/SRAM, for example, is much more competitive vlth 
missUes than AhBA against soft targets. Moreover, the advanced 
avionics proposed for the A>BA could also be employed with the B-52/ 
SRAM, increasing the accuracy of the missile delivery system by 
about threefold, i.e., to the CEP assumed for the Al^. This vould 
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cost an additional $1.2 Million. But against the 300 psl hardened 
targets, the cost per target destroyed for a B-52/SRAM v^d be 
reduced to between $ 4 . 5 -$ 6.5 million, compared with the $7 to $ 12.1 
million shown for AMSA. 

With regard to the SLBM threat, only nominal funds were 
allocated to extra anti-submarine defense for damage limiting at 
each budget level. Pull advantage would be taken of the-ASW capa- 
bilities we already have for defense of the fleet and shipping. 

The currently projected Soviet SLBM threat will not be particularly 
effective in comparison with our own POLARIS. Deployment of an 
iii 5 )roved SLBM force by the Soviets need not mean that ve should 
necessarily respond with ln 5 >roved anti-submarine forces, since 
a terminal anti-baTListlc missile defense could also deal with 
a SI£M attack. 

There remains the possibility of a small nuclear attack on 
the United States either accidentally or deliberately, possibly by 
a nation other than the Soviet Union. Since the next decade will 
probably see a proliferation of nuclear weapons and strategic 
delivery systems, and remembering that a single thermonuclear 
weapon could kill as many Americans as were lost in the entire 
Second World War, this may become an important problem. Accordingly, 
we have undertaken a number of studies in that area. Our pre- 
liminary conclusion is that a small, balanced defense progr^ 
involving a moderate civil defense effort and a very limited deploy- 
ment of a low cost configuration of the NIKE X system (which is 
technically feasible without conmitment to a full-scale deployment) 
could, indeed, significantly reduce fatalities from such an attack. 


In summary, several important conclusions may be drawn from our 
analysis of the damage limiting problem: 

1. With no U.S, defense against a nuclear attack in the 
early 1970s, the Soviet strategic offensive forces would be 
able to inflict a very high level of fatalities on the United 
States — about l60 million or 75 percent of the total popu- 
lation. 
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2 A natlcn-vide civil defense prosram costing $5 

Million could reduce these fatalities to about 120 mi on. 

3 A large, balanced damage limiting program for / $30 
billion 5-year cost could reduce fatalities associated with 
an early urban attack to about 80 million. 

U There is no defense program within this gener^ ra^ of e^ndl- 
i' ue pould eroect with confidence to reduce the fatalltlea 

t^rievel much below 30 -^ million even If the Sonets del^d their 
a?t‘ck » Cities, ^ much below 60-75 «mion if they attack 
cnjx civics on the first strike • 

However we have thus far not taken into account a most portent 
T.r,ec-ihTe Soviet reactions to our damage limiting Initiatives 
5hicrc^d serve to offset their benefits. For example, ass^ that 
we had already spent $20 billion for a balanced, damage llmiti^ 
;:st“ef^1escribed"above, e^^ecting it 

billion, to offset 

IZ'tlTol ^1;:^ SSher increm^t °f 

force, at a cost of perhaps another $5 hillion. 

r.-« S . 

level of spending required to “s^e ^selves 

a l^ge f four times whai the Soviets would have 
“ s“:i on^a^a^ creating forces, i.e., tj^ assured destruction 


•This does not necessarily mean that the Soviets vould actually react 
to our damage limiting initiatives, hut it does underscore the fact that 
beyond a certain level of population surviving the cost advantage lies 
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Increasingly vith the offense, and this fact must he taken into 
account In any decision to connit ourselves to onlays for 

additional defensive measures. There is little douht that it is 
technically and economically feasible for the Soviets to defeat 
our attempts to achieve high percentages of survivors in a large 
nuclear attack. If ve were to choose to aim for a high percentage, 
a level at which the cost leverage is quite unfavorable, and if 
the Soviets were to choose to run the race, then ve might find our- 
selves devoting very large amounts to damage 
realizing very little in return as far as an effective defense 
against a large deliberate Soviet attack is concerned. 

E. reccmmekdations on major issues in the general nuclear war 

PROGRAMS 

In this section, I shall attempt to summarize my views on the 
Bix major issues involved in the general nuclear war pr^a^. A 
more detailed statement of my views, plus those of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Service Secretaries, may be found in Appendix A. 

1. Development and Deployment of a New Manned Bomber 

I believe it is clear from the foregoing discussion that it is 
difficult to make a good case, at this time, for 

deployment of a very expensive new manned bomber such ^ the ^A 
propo^d by the Air Force. Although the destructive P^^^lal of ^ 
misfile forces alone provides a most Pers^ive t b^^ffe ffr thf 
attack on the United States, it may, nevertheless, be wise, for the 
reasons I have already discussed, to provide an option for maintaini^ 
ffff ffnned bcmbers if our forces indefinitely. This we propose to do. 

There are at least three other alternatives avail^le to 
in addition to the development of which would prese^^ the 

n-n*ion to maintain a force of strategic bombers into the 1970 s. 
rffsf aff: f) the retention of late model B-52s and the l^r^ement 

of fheir attack capabilities; (b) the procurement of a strategic 
ffrffff of the F-lfl (B-UI); and (c) the initiation 

development work on long lead time ccoponents of new combat aircraft. 

With appropriate maintenance and modification, most of 
B-52S can bf maintained in safe, effective operation at least tooug. 
the early 1970s. I recomnend that $339 million be inclu e 
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FY 1966 budget for this purpose and that anrther ^930 mill ion ^ 
appr^ed for planning purposes in the Fi 1967-1970 pro^. These 
funds would permit us to continue our program of strect^al 
modifications for the B-52 b and would make it 

B-52CS through Fs (current total 33^^=^J 

to the force until 1970-1972; and the B-52Gs and current total 
inventory numbering 287 aircraft) beyond end FT 1975- 

The 11 B-52BS still in the force should be completely phased out 
by the end of fiscal year I966 and the force structure r^uced by 
one wing. These are the oldest active B-52s and we would have to 
spend about $70 million over the next few years to keep them in 
safe operating condition. Including operating costs, their ph^e out 
c^Sd Sofa s^ing Of about$200 million during the ^1^6-1970 
period, without any significant effect on our strategic offensive 
capability. 

The latest series of B-52s, the Gs and Hs, could 
modified to incorporate the Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) pro- 
posed by the Air Force for the AMSA. Without extensive avionics, 

haw some limitations in dispersal capability, speed, da^e Msessment 
OOI ri” quSity when compared with a B-111 or an AMSA, I believe that 
tor Ohe nOrt ten years this option would provide, at the lowest possible 

Ilk million will be required for development to lY 1966 (a total 01 
$29 million) and $67 million in FI 1967-197 • 

A strategic version of the F-IU, with but minor modifications, 
pould carry up to five SRAIS, an equivalent loading of ® 

combinatio^^of both. Its speed over enery ter^to^ c^d 
sorJc at high altitudes and high-subsonic at low altit^es. While 
rf-m forw would have to place greater reli^ce on t^ers t^ 

L AMSA force, its range (considerably better than the B-58), its 



target coverage, and its payload-carrying capability would be 
sufficient to bring under attack a very large percent of the Soviet 
urban/industrial complex. Since this aircraft is already nearing pro- 
duction, a strategic version could be made available within two or thr< 
years after approval. Therefore, no decision is necessary at this 
time. 


The AMS A, as presently envisioned by the Air Force, would 
incorporate the payload -carrying capabilities of the B-52 and the 
speed/altitude characteristics of the F-111. Its takeoff gross 
weight would be in the 350,000 pound class and it would require the 
development of a new engine and new avionics, as well as the SRAM. 
Considering the other alternatives available, I do not believe we 
are bow ready to go ahead with development. But, I do believe 
it is desirable to keep open the option for a new heavy bomber in 
the strategic forces after the retirement of the B-52s. 


^ Secretary Zuckert, in his memorandum transmitting the AMSA 
proposes to roe, noted that the Air Force intends: 

", . .to complete, prior to the Initiation of the Project 
Definition Phase, a prere<iuisite phase which will further 
refine our systems evaluation. This phase will include 
further evaluation of an advanced strategic aircraft against 
the TFX, the stretched TFX, and a growth version of the TFX ' 
incorporating advanced engines. In addition, AMSA vehicles 
in the 200,000 to 300,000 poimd weight class will be further 
investigated. Aircraft configured for subsonic penetration 
only will be ccrapared with designs having supersonic high 
altitude performance as well as low-level capability. Each 
system configuration will be assessed in terns of performance, 
cost, schedule, military effectiveness, conplexlty, and 
development risks." 
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silos, commencing in July I966 Instead of January 19^6, as previously 
approved, in order to reflect a six month slippage in the program and 
to smooth out the early buildup rate. The total cost of the retro-fit 
program through 1970 viU amount to $1.3 billion (55O silos by end 
FT 1970) in addition to the $1.1 billion spent on MINOTEMAN II develop- 
ment. The MINUTEMAN II, with aJJL the linprovements I am recommending, 
could increase target destruction capabilities by at least a factor 
of tvo compared to a MINUTEMAN I force of the same size. The recomnended 
Improvements Include: a nev guidance improvement program; the develop- 
ment of a new re-entry vehicle (the ’ . .) which would have much smaller 

re-entry errors as well as a larger yield warhead; and a precise warhead 
election system which would permit a single MINlfTEMAU II to deliver 
three . . . ‘ re-entry vehicles to geographically separated 

targets. - - . \ 

The guidance improvement program and the new re-entry vehicle 
premise to reduce the overall CEP of the MDJlirEMAK II to around 

feet (half the present CEP) and give the missile a 90 percent 
probability of destroying targets hardened up to psi. The "post 
boost control system" would greatly Increase the "kill" capability 
of the recommended MU^OTEI-lAl^ force against soft targets, many of which 
require no more than . for their destruction. The R&r and in- 

vestment cost of the guidance improvement program is estimated at $35 
million; the RET&E cost of the new ‘ re-entry vehicle at $89 

million, exclusive of the flight test program; and the precise warhead 
ejection system at $125 million, exclusive of the flight test program. 

(a version of this system is already under development for the ejection 
of penetration aids as part of a $31 million program In FI 1965 and 
$52 million In FI 1966. 

Along with- MH-JUTtKAN, we should also consider the other strategic 
missile programs. To prepare for the possibility that the Soviet 
Union may deploy an effective anti-missile defense system around its 
urban/industrial areas, I recommend the inclusion in the FI 19^6 budget 
of $35 million to begin development of a new POLARIS E-3. We intend 
to initiate a project definition for this missile during FI 1965- 
Tile B-3 would incorporate improved accuracy and payload flexibility 
permitting it to attack a single, heavily defended urban/industrial 
target, or a single hardened point target, or several undefended 
targets which might be separated by as much as 75 miles. Since we 
are uncertain about both the ultimate shelf life of the present POLARIS 
missiles and the schedule of deployment of a Soviet ABM system, the 
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pace of the B-3 flevelopoient has not heen precisely estahlished at 
this time. Total development costs of the B-3 missile may approoclmate 

million; and the total cost of a ^1 Polaris submarine force, 
Including, for example, 22 submarines carrying the B-3 missile could 
total $2.5 billion. . 

Finally, in view of the fact that ve will have 800 MINUTEMAJn’ 
and klS POLARIS in the operational forces by the end of the current 
fiscal year, T believe we can safely phase out the ATLAS Es and Fs 
and TITAH Is by that time, at a saving of about $515 million in the 
EY 1966-1970 period. These older, liquid fuel missiles are very 
costly and difficult to maintain on an alert status. Moreover, 
on the basis of their present operational factors, they represent less 
than 50 delivered warheads. 

3. The Overall Level of the Anti -Bomber Defense Program 

Our present system for defense against manned bombers was 
designed a decade ago, when it was estimated that the Soviets would 
build a force capable of attacking the United States with many 
hundreds of heavy bomber aircraft. This threat did not develop as 
estimated. Instead, the major threat now confronting the United 
States is the Soviet ballistic missile. With no defense against the 
ballistic missile and only the beginning of a viable civil defense 
posture, our anti-bomber defenses could operate on only a small 
fraction of the Soviet offensive forces in a determined attack. A 
balanced defense reqioires a major reorientation of our effort — 
both within anti-bomber defenses and between anti-bomber and anti- 
missile defenses. 


The characteristics of a balanced defense have already been 
discussed. For defense against the diminishing bomber threat, -our 
present forces are quantitatively excessive in relation to their 
cost and effectiveness. I therefore reconsnend: 


a. The phaseout of 9 National Guard F-89 squadrons along with 
the transfer of 9 active F-101 squadrons to the Air National 
Guard by end Ff I96T, and the phaseout of 9 active F-102 squadrons 
by end FT 19^9 (l In FY I965, 4 in FY 1968, and 4 in FY 1969)-"* 
for a FY 1966-70 saving of $300-$350 million.i/ Studies made by 
the North American Air Defense Command Indicate that in 1970 the 
fatalities from a Soviet attack, after withdrawal of these squadrons 
would be no more than 1.5 to 5 million higher than they would be if 
the squadrons were retained— l.e. , the fatalities might be 4o to 
50 percent of the population Instead of 47 percent. 


^ The Joint Chl'ifs of Staff, less Chief of Staff, Army, recommend that 
the intercept force be retained as previously approved. 
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b. The phase out of the Devline extension and the 

offshore radar picket ships beginning in lY 19 ^ as proposed 
by the Navy - for a Ti 1966-197O saving of $2^ million 
($69 miUion in Fi 19^6). y 

c. The reorganization of the air defense surveillance system, 
as proposed by the Air Force, entailing the pnase o^ of 16 
prime radars, 32 height finder radars and 9 gap filler r^ars 
by end Ti I967 — for a lY 1966-I97O saving of $111 million. 2/ 

The funds saved by these actions can be better applied to the 
improvement of the qualitative effectiveness of our anti-bomber de- 
fense forces. To this end, I recommend; 

a. The initiation of development of an Improvement to the 
HAWK system and continued advanced development of a new, 
improved surface-to-air missile system for brth continental 
and overseas theatre air defense, at a Ff 1966 cost of 
|24.5 million, 

b. The inclusion of about $28 million in the T£ 19S6 budget 
for SAGE/BUIC IH, an ijnprc^ed. ground environment system 
for air defense control. 2/ 

c. continued systems study of an Airborne md 

System and coo^jonent develoiment in an Over-land Badar ^ ^ 

brogram to augment land-based surveillanee and control syatems for 
both continental and tactical air defense. 2/ 

4. The Production and Deployment of a New Manned Interceptor . 

on the basis of the analysis in the precedi^ sections of th^ 

It Is clear that the production and deployment of a new 
™^neri^;rcep^L in“ bSanced Lfense program should be considered 
ve verf to increase significantly our damage ll^ti^ program, 

riL:Vir“:^^driop:n-"f^r^^ 


1 / The Joint di i^fs of Staff, less the Chief of Haval Operations, do 

2' rinrcSefs'l/^^'cofcS'n this recc»endstlon. 

I Sis pl^ Stis the ^jectives sought in the JC3 recon^endatlon on 
this subject. 
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of the P-Ul. Our analyses indicate that against subsonic bonbers^ 
the F-111 would he preferable at smaller budget levels while the 
F-12A would be preferable only at high budget levels. In any event, 
at higher levels of damage limiting expenditure the anti -bomber and 
anti-missile defenses must be interlocked and proceed in parallel. 

At this time, I recoiiiiiend the provision of ^5 milllo^^ in the FY 
1966 budget for the further development of electronics equipment 
for the YF-12A, and the deferral of a decision on the production and 
deployment of either the F-12A or the F-111 for the Interceptor 
mission. 1 / recommended program will retain the option of future 
deployment of either, or both, of these interceptors. 

5, The Production and Deployment of the NIKE X Anti-Missile System 

During the past year, we have greatly expanded our knowledge of 
anti-missile defense with regard to both the cost and effectiveness 
of alternative deployments and the technical aspects of the system. 

The Amy has developed three basic systems configurations which differ 
primarily in the number and kind of radars utilized: 

a. The so called HI-KArl configuration which includes one high cost 
Multifunction Array Radar (MAR) and about two single-face low cost 
Missile Site Radar (M3R) for each urban area defended. This configura- 
tion provides the most effective defense against a large, 
technologically sophisticated attack per urban area defended, but 

it is the most costly for a given number of areas. 

b. The LO-MAR configuration which includes, on the average, one 
MAR for every three urban areas and one double-face MSR and two 
single-face MSR for each urban area defended. For a given level 
of expenditures, recent Amy studies indicate that the LO-MAR 
configuration would possibly maximize survivors against a moderately 
sophisticated attack and would be clearly superior to a HI-MAR 
configuration against a smaller or less sophisticated attack. 


c The N0-14AR configuration which Includes only MSR radars 
in the same combination as the LO-MAR configuration. This would 
be the lowest cost configuration per urban area defended but it 
would not- be effective against a large, sophisticated attack. 


1/ The Joint Chiefs of Stadff reconmend finding In FY I 966 (procurement 
of either I 8 F-12Ae or iS'F-Uls) to retain the option for future 
deployment of an advanced interceptor. 
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A corroarison of representative deployments of the ttoee con- 
ficnrations - the n-jmher of urban areas protected, population in the 
prS*ected areas and development and production costs — is shcr.n in 
the table belcn.*. 

SEIXCTSD NIKE X EEFLOYMSTT ALTEBNATIVgS* 



Defended 

Urban 

Areas 

R&D 8 t Proc 
Costs 
($ Bil) 

Initial 

Operational 

Capability 

HI-mR 

I 

II 

III 

13 

23 

30 

10.9 
17. T 
2 ^.k 

Sep 69 
Mar 72 
Dec 73 

LO-MAR 

I I 

II 
IV 

U 

20 

hi 

6.8 

n.T 

19.8 

Sep 69 
Mar 71 
Mar 73 

no-mar 

I 

IV 

VI 

11 

50 

102 

^.5 

10.9 

1U.6 

Sep 69 
Mar 73 
Mar 75 


♦Other alternative 

costs and configurations are shown in Appendix A« 

^ j j_ - • w^ + tn more thfiJi S4O0 miXlion 

n 1966 budget for production, in conti^ng uncertainties 

for continued development. However, in of the ^ 

concerning the Pre--red concept of depl^-cnt j^^ re^^ 

piar'in^'.l/ "ihe question of production and deployment of the NIKE 


, ^ ol- s-,aff recommend that $200 million pre-production 

^ ^dfbfaSocated in'EY 1966 to p^tect the ^ion to achieve an 
initial operational capability in October 19 o 9 . 
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svster, r'-.ouid bo reeioroined next year. Deferment of the decision 
to 7i Iv'j" v-oulci pc-rcit start of deployraen., in late Pf IjlC. 

C. The -..nsfrortio:: of ''allout Shelters for the Entire ropnlation 

C-JT f;nalv-.-.c oj- the- danasc linitinc probleir. makes it crystal 
„igar '•’’Ct an" effective nation-vide fallout shelter system voul 
OTOV<d-’ th" •’reatest reforn for the money ej^endec. The Executive 
?>-anch’hac rcccracndea such a program to t.he Congress .hree 
^urui’ns but the required legislation authorizine the sne*t_ aevelop- 
vitheut v.-hich we cannot provide a complete nution-wide 
•iysten", has not beer, enacted. Accordingly, 1 reeommer..'.: 

■ That the Executive Branch undertake a major effort to tnfomi the 
?;ngSfs of tfe relationship between a f 

^•iding full fallout protection for the populatiOT and the rther 
elements^of a "damage limiting" program before such legislation is 
asa:..n transiritted to the Congress. 

"b Th::'^ oe included in the : - 'budget to 

e-'q>a;’rti)e nresent shelter survey progi-a-T. to include a 
sui-vev of homos and other small private baddinss ^-d to 
financfc i: Tir>re thoroxigh evaluation of existing shel'er 
ch&rac-erif:tic3 and supplies. 

c That $15 nlllion be included in the Fx 19^6 budget 
tc increase the Civil Defense R&D pro^rajiiy pr^ai'i-y to 
evaluate shelter construction techni^iues, to devexop a 
the>-ial counter-measure system, and tc esxablish o 
t.ectuacal basis for post-attack recovery. 

d -That other cle.oents of the presently 

continued at a Ti 1966 level to he determir.ec during the curre..u 
budget review. 


reco-nendations on other issues in the 

^ahS^riieriatfirforiLing, sinmiarizes the Strategic Offensive 
Forces vrhich I bt. recommending. 



TABLE 1 

HEC0MME3TOED AMD SERVICE PROPOSED^S/smTEGIC OITEHSIVE FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 
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Bonbers^ 

B-52 

B-EB-i+7 

B-58 

Total Boanbers 

Air-Launched Msls 
Hound Dos 


SR-Tl 

EB-47 

RC-135 

Total 


II 

1962 

1963 

1264 

1965 

1966 

1261 

1968 

1969 

1970 

555 

615 

630 

630 

630 

600 

(630) 

600 

(630) 

600 

(630) 

600 

(630) 

600 

(630) 

900 

ho 

1595 

810 

80 

1505 

585 

80 

1295 

450 

80 

1160 

'225 

80 

935 

80 

'Wo 

(710) 

78- 

“StB 

(708) 

76 

'VfE 

(706) 

74 

"575 

(704) 

72 

"672 

(702) 

216 

U60 

580 

580 

560 

540 

540 

540 

520 

520 

a 






25 

25 

25 

25 

90 

90 

55 

“T?5 

30 

“30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

10 

10 

10 

35 

10 

35 

10 

35 

10 

35 


Surface -Surface Msls 
Atlas 

Titan 


Minuteaan I 

mnutenan II 

Polaris ^ 

ICiF (Polaris A-3) 

Total ICBIVP^I* 


Other 
Quail g/ 
KC-135^ 
KC-9T 
Regulus 
PACCS 

KC-I35 

B-4T 


Alert Force VJpns 


£/ 


Weapons 


Megatons 


28 57 126 

21 67 

160 

80 96 iv* 


“loB Tff "597 


126 


108 


(99) (09) (68) (68) (68) (68) 

54 55 S'* 5** S'* S'* 

(108) (108) (108) 

800 800 700 S50 '*00 250 

(750) (610) ('*80) (300) 

80 300 **50 600 750 

(200) (390) (620) (800) (900) 

224 416 448 656 656 6^ g6 

(0 ) (0 ) _^) 

o55 I270 I3B2 I7I0 1715 

^2 , rrJ / •, 1 m \ / 1 R^o^ n rtB'i f iq781 ( 1978) 


224 

400 

392 

440 

392 

500 

392 

580 

392 

620 

390 

620 

390 

620 

390 

620 

390 

620 

390 

620 

600 

580 

340 

240 

120 






17 

17 

17 

7 









17 

17 

18 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 


18 36 36 


636 1551 
1651 3382 


2071 

3976 


iQ 2601 2535 2715 2722 2732 2775 

^ (ioi)(2798)(2896)(2938)(30W)(3015) 
!5 50^1 5?‘*o^ 5128 5^8 .1^ 


excluded LK 5 M AUTOMATIC REGRADING 
bod dir 5200.10 DOES NOT APPLY 


Footnotes on next page 
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17 >,v the Secretary of the Alx Force and the J^t 

s' S W.1. 

^ Reccoiaenaea Forces, are shovn in paxenthe 

5/ possible assignment to HATO 

^n:n^en^Srenrtrrr^ in the recc^senhea U.S. force 

structure. 

C/ umbers of aircraft ao not incluae cmmna support or reserve air- 
craft. 

^ The Miati-Lateral Force exist*^ 

^ is incluaea unaer the f ^luaea in the costs of 

r^.2S; oSJ” VTS-3^'* ““ ”” ““ 

in 25 ships vould he achieved hy mid 19T1- 
d Excludes National Emergency Airborne Command Post and Post Attack 
Command and Control System aircraft. 

f/ The alert force hSe ^^hS^dln 

the strategic aircran ver^ are basea on nost 

previously. Bej-ona FI 19&^ tte ex^ P aircraft weapons are 

recent aata. The average nmber yi 3 . 52 , 3-32 weapons ana 

Z follows: B-4TS, l.p “i 33 Ues); bIjSs, five weapons 

'.exclusive of the H^a ^ssllM^ ’ ’egnt of the ICBUs 
a^a . For the FI 196 ? perl^ be^nd^ P^ alert 

S S - -eT^a be in-transit to 

patrol areas. 
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' , ' AyiCTDlA A 

ftrseclflc Basie for Rec ocmindAtloas Coacaraing 
fii^Ateg ic Retaliatory Forces, CoD tipental Air 
Missile Defense Forces, and Civi l Defense^ 

The follOTlng are the reasons for my specific prog^ recomendatlons 
concerning the strategic retaliatory forces, continental air and missile 
defense forces, and civil defense. 

A, Strategic Retaliatory Forces 

1. Strategic Aircraft Forces 

a. AMSA and Belated Advanced Deve lopment Proposalj^ - 

i, Vngjjae Developtment 

Ho snecific configuration of AMSA is proposed hy the Secretary 
of the Air Force at ttiftLl ^ reason for this is that, -Ith^e^ 

— — - 

is frozen. , ^ , 

I reco»«nd approval of $l6 million ^ ^ an^ 

in FF 1966 for^an advance^e ^vel^nt pr^- , 

of general heMfit ^ fighter engines). These funds, in 

^I^U^tHthe^ approved sources, 

^'”tTedT^ir6^^11i^ rF?r9l5 afd%^^fuio; -^^966-^ 

^'a^^^of essentially the same technical content as the one I am 
rec ODimending . 


ii. Avionic 8 

The AMSA avi^ics -=^=^^,nL1ac“f 
of the program. Since engine ^^4ate f<J^ at Last tvi years. First 

engineering ^avelojoent ^ogr^ is a^^- ia 

flights Of ®?!=^'^LvronLrproposes $11 million in 

at the earliest* Ihe Air Pot Bijecific 'Tjrossboard" equipnent 

n 1^5 and con^deration beyond those already 

developaents have been Identl^e advanced development prograin. 

covered in air extensive for t^F-Ul, the 

mils approved ® e^poents. If attractive "hrass- 

DAS system for the *7^ S t^’Sxt t^^ars vhich are not a pert 
board" proposals are offered -rMyrnmK thev viH Be considered on 

of the listing advanced f Tp^^^ded at this time 

their merita. However, no specif ^d^ 
for that purpose. Avionics system study at a level oi ^ 
year la sufficient to support AMSA systems studies. 
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As I will discuss below, I recocmend that funding 
provisions be Dade for the developcient of a new air -to -surface missile (SRAIl) 
compatible with the B-52, F-111, AKSA, and other future aircraft. In order 
for the SRAI-: to be used by the B-52, an avionics development is needed to 
augment the present B-52 bomb-navigation systec. The B-52 test bed would 
be used for testing more advanced components (for example, as pressed for 
AJ^SA) in an evolutionary manner. Therefore, I recommend that we initiate 
a B-52 SRA:! avionics program. This, and the studies and developments 
nentioned earlier, are included in my reccxnrjended advanced avionics 
development program which is esticated to cost $7 million in FY 19^5 # 

$12 million in FY I 966 , and $11 million in FY 19^7 . 

Ill, AJ!SA Project Definition Phase 

The PCP for AliSA requests $15 million in FY 19^5 to conduct 
a formal Project Definition Phase and $77 million in FY 19^ begin 
development If it is later decided to do so. It is not appropriate to 
initiate a Project Definition Phase for the AMSA for at least two years. 

This phase of the development cycle requires the completion of advanced 
development for the engines and' avionics conten^^lated for use in the 
aircraft. I recommend that $5 rnimon in FY 19^5 and $3 million in FY i 960 
be provided for AMSA system studies. 

b. Short-Range Attack -Miss lie (SRA^0 

The Air Force proposed the initiation of a Project Itefinition 
Phase for the short-range attack -miss lie, at a cost of $i<-. 5 ml ll lon In FY I 965 
and $15 million in FY I 966 . Estimated RDT&r: funds for FY I 966 -FY 19o9, to 
support weapon systems development were elIso identified. The preliminary 
estimates of the development program (including Project Definition) are as 
f oHotts : 


TOTAL OHLIGATTOHAL AUTSCRITY 
($ in 14illionsl 


FY 1965 FY 1966 FY 1967 

5 29 39.7 


I recommend approval of this proposal if it can be shown that 
SRAJ-I does indeed add to the capabilities of our tactical aircraft and does 
diversify the strategic threat to the Soviet defenses and would be able to 
penetrate improved Soviet defenses. During the Project Definition Phase 
(PDP) specific operational specifications, project goals, milestones, and 
time and cost schedules will be established. The effectiveness of the 
missile in relation to its cost will again be re -analyzed. At the completion 
of PDP, I will be able to recommend whether or not engineering developnent 


RET££ 

SRAJ-I 


FY 1968 

23 


Total 

FY 1969 Development 


h.5 


101.2 



should follow. However, I believe that fundine provision should be nade 
fio« the^! systems niw appears to be the best way of 
from bombers and it appears to be technically feasible. 

any serious question concerning the value of proceeding with enolneering 
development, I will recommend that these funding provisions be deleted. 

c. Phase-Out of the B-52 B Series 

In Mev 1963, I approved a plan under which the B-52 B aircraft are 
renexed to G>im. These aircraft replaced B-U7s which had previously been 
reflexed, also to Guam. At that time I viewed this meas-ire « m interim 
solution until the Polaris submarines could be deployed to the Pacmc. 

The first Polaris submarine will be deployed to this area early n^ year. 

I have also reviewed the SIOP and contingency requirement for continual 
•re'lex on Guam and while I am uncertain that the general war capability 
IffoSe^bv^ose aircraft would be significant considering their vu^erability 
time-over-tarcet, I concur with the recomnendatiOT of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that this capability be retained until end FT 19bb. 

In view of these considerations, and the rapid buil^ in o^ mis^le 
force, I rec^end the phase-out of the B-52 B series aircr^ associated with 
IZ SAC crew training mission by the end-FY I965, and the phase-out of the 
two «flex squadrons by end-FY 1966. The number of authorized wtop 
reduced from lU to 13, by end FY 1966, with a corresponding reduction of UE 
aircrfilft frooc 63O “to 6OO. 

Furthermore, retention of the hi E series aircraft would require 
about no^lion for structural modifications. When operating costs 
S W70 Lf^cLed, systems cost total about $190 million or about $h.6 
Sluin per Srcr^t; not counting possible savings fr^ reductions in 
requirements for SAC base svq>port or tanker requirements. 

a. b- 5£ Modification Program 

fo^ S: TWiTeeT c:strLrun\"fo'SoS'$302 

iZZl’s 

approved modification program also lf=ludes These 

cations known as ECPs (Engineering SteS^e anfvertica 

consist primarily in strengthening the portion of the 

tall structure, plus struct^al H cosileted 

life of the B-52 "C thi‘oagh H series to FY 19T0 19T • 
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The Air Force has recently Indicated that $332 

costs for the years 19w ^ *Zr«,,T. v-et available data now and 

detailed scrutiny later, they represent our best evallAOxe oa 

Should be used for plaimins purposes. 

gcrvernsental, c^tract^, ^ ^ ^ditlonil BOdlflcatlonB that will 

reviews was tentative identuica^i ,q 7 .c These modifications are 

ST-r^Tnel S2-.=’S ^ 

S’5s»* u ^ 

^lL°?nSuJI a^'cnti^e nev^ for these aircraft) need not he -ade at 
this time. 

However, I do recomaend that we nm inahe prOTlsims fOT ^ ^®5 
rnr the 201 B-52 "G” and "H" series aircraft to extend tie ir ® 

f The total estimated B-52 modification costs, based on 

r:c^nSL,^e su»arized in the following table. 


TV^m-’ATED B-52 MDDIFI CATION COSTC 
* (TQA in $ Millions^ 


FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

ECP 1121/1^® 

lk6 

73 


ECP n85(B52C/H) 

- 

7 

32 

Depot Maintenance 80 

l42 

118 

Flight Safety 
Modifications 

25 

25 

25 

Capability 

^nprovenents 

51 

92 

73 

Total 

302 

339 

2UQ 


Total 

FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 tX I966-7Q 





73 

67 

32 


138 

115 

115 

115 

605 

25 

25 

25 

125 

66 

50 

50 

331 

2T3 

222 

190 

1,272 
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e. The Program 

Biiice prograa Inception In Ptebruary 1963, •uhstantlal ^ogrees 

ha. l»en B^-V- ^ ^ of 

.1-r t*«t and 25 operational -rehlcleB la proceeding on ache^. Tro of 

recoimaiBBance payloadjs and BCM options are available . 

The SR-71 is a tvo-man aircraft having a gross velght of 
li*0,000 pounds. Selected characteristics for alternative Blssians are 
suzaoarlsed as foUovs : 

gTTT^D CHARACTERIgnCS TCH ALTERKATIVE MISSIONS 


Mission 


Range Betveen 

Payload Refuellne (n-alQ 

(Its) 


Altitude 

T555TtT 


Cruise Speed 
(Mach) 


Itexlmum Range 


Maximum Altitude 


With two refuelings, the total range of the ®-71 he-ween 

.ml. allowing Intercontinental operations. There is 
every reason to believe that the pcrfonaance of the 8R-T1 vUl meet or 
exceed Its specifications. 

The costs of the currently approved program are as follows : 


qt y?AL OHLIGATIORAL AinSCRITl 
' In Millions ) 



Prior 

Tears 

7T 63 

RSJ) 

89.8 

81.0 

Investment 

112.0 

282.0 

Operating 

.1 

4.1 

Total 

201.9 

367.1 


71 66 

FT 67 

PY_68 

FT 69 

FY 70 

17.0 





367.7 





21.1 

91.9 

94.0 

94.0 

9 U.O 

405.8 

91.9 

94.0 

94.0 

94.0 
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2, Missile Forces and Comniand Control and CommxmlCBtlor^ 


approved prograJ- ceU.ec 1967 ^ the 5 U Titan I missiles by end 

1965 ; 27 Atlas E missiles ^7 iflliel^vere programmed to remain in the 

FI 1^8. The Atlas F and Titan II missies 

force through out the. placing period. ^ ^Houever, last spring I tentatively 
S S^le^ltrst generation missiles. 

The Air Force has concurred with my tentative '"hich proposed 

Tne Air rorce ty the end of FI 1965, phase out of U 

the phase out of 27 Atlas E missiles y ^ nlssiles 

? “ f 5 5 ¥Z S S Sk :r,fss;.r s-i.iL, 

between --- ^ut tne gre ^ Inver Moreover, the reaction tuiie 

potential very ^certain Md P Lunches 15 minutes after the execu- 

of Titan I is also slo^j tne i - To+pr end the third 11 minutes later - 

r^L^B^minriera^tL^thf oLer L five is gi^en. These liquid fueled missiles 
are complex and costly to operate and maintain. 

Furthermore ^^^Lrbf Mtho^l^Lhe^fti:: FV^SefcS op^r 
stances has been estima.,ea to be 1 . ^ reaction time of eight 

tional launchers) is hardened to about . P ^ fallen short of 

minutes, the dependability of this series f f F missiles 

expectation. Consequently, I also propose hand, are fully hard, cap- 

bv end FI 1965. The Titan II missiles on the otter 

able of silo launch, and have a reaction ttae it seems 

Accordingly, I recommend: 

(a) Phase cut of Atlas E by end FY 1965- 

(t) Fnase out of Atlas F by end FY 19^5 • 

(c) Phase out of Titan I by end FY 1965- 

(d) Retention of Titan II through the current planning perioo. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff concur in these r^o^ndations, except that 
they propose that Atlas F be phased out during FY 1966. 



Th.- contr a=sc,cU-.ei! v:ltl'. ! rovlouxi,/ ^rprvv<. i or,’ ...:/ 
i\rc -iJ!.r.u-'ized as lollo./-: 

n 19^ FY 1966 FY 19&7 FY Igcj' VU°§5 IL 


A^T-'CV^ 

■ ■ TCA (.1-. 
k‘.Xn.z 

Total 

-ir ci Mirsiles 
(E:-i Fi.:c"-1 

R e : or;.:- pec 

" TOA U'.' I'i- ili ) 
Ti'.ar. 


(Z;-- Fiica.l Year) 


$i 25 .e $ 101.6 $ 79.1 ^ 7 i.. ? 72.3 •'•. 
141.3 ^ 123 ^ , 171 ^ ^ 

pnv • IcO 


4 97 . T $ 0 $ $ $ '-' s p 

^ l2T.r " T3.e. 


D. i:p- 1 -. ..:. 11 T.l-;ij ty c:.^ rl . 

;.y e: 0 FY 1969. T:ie ^ ,.c.vie • early alio year. 

r=cc-i!::::e:^ae j nc c-ans-^ ^ ^ ' 1,- co-sloa 01 -0 Minrt-’.ar I av.:. 

e:,:; FY 19T0 tl-ir propospa . roa-:....-. uaa a. e. 

l^in-racr.arv II. Aie ahaa an-o -,56s. i-^r a lorr. if/el il 

150 oreraaional M:.r:U^3nan II . th. raprovia. For pie 

1.2>C ::.:s£ilee cor.r.area -x.n | 'I' 77 I97O. cor.xistiag : 

i-1-.^.cer, the Air Force prcpcsca a x.‘;o0-.or.c 1-.-- 


3C;:'Kinuter:ar: I atd 1 


,200 Mi nut era: : II- 


Darins ry revie'.; la:t cprii:g 0.' t 


I -f.-iv-elv i>roroee^ -- - - , 

?6eq .-entiiy, in responxe tc my iancv. ::tzce-^rj 

1000 Kintteria:: . Ho'..’:ve'r; I . e,.’. ^eerc ^ -- ■ • 7 . 

SVs'^r/ha/c. ctatel that they e.pptrU . iorce 0. h.-ietema:. .-i- . 


l«vr:l-:-i'i the l.xirxi 


:intt:mar iorce a. 1000 mi . .iles . 


.J.V re jo;:’j-.:c.;‘j-jeJ lo-'C. :.l i .OO M. r. .i wCi-ian . 


teftion art stLviect 


■-i*r:h M-.-vtio:. our 


xriG ! revtcv . 


C 





several alternative prcgrajr.s 

of the Miiroter.an prograr;. The TOA (ir. r.a^_io;ic; w*- 
prograT;£ is b.s follows! 


‘iirrent 

.erf al^er;.v.^ . 



FY 1965 

FY 1966 

FY 1967 • 

FY 19^5 

FY 1969 

Ti 19^0 

n 66 -". 

Prev. Arr ’-i. 

( 120 C Min’i+^rr^an) 

15^0.3 

lli^ 3-2 

1033.3 

525-2 

25^.2 

280 . 0 

326 .9 

CSAJ/JSOF Pror.-ose'j 
(15D0 Mir.oteiDan) 

15^0.3 

1532.2 

I8LO.3 

975.2 

337-2 

33- -0 

501 t -9 

SecAF Plan 

(1000 Mir.uter.ar.) 

IU56.O 

1116.5 

T& 3-2 

6 S 9-6 

56 i ^.8 

Lbp.l 

j 6 -j;’ - 

Re cori.r ended 

(lOOO' Minutenar;) 

ISltS-T 

932.1 

8OT.7 

656.0 

61U.3 

59U.O 

36oif.l 

The force 

levels as 

sociated 

■.:ivr thes 

e albcvna 

vive Mirutenar prcgra:r .3 

pfc q c f J 1 0'>'? ! 




Eiu: Fire 

ai. Year 

1969 

. iiiL: 



1965 

19£6 

1960 

196 t 

P^'cvicuelv Arprc-ve 

d 

eoo 

750 

200 

950 

6 i 0 

i+80 

1 ; 0 C 

1j:o 

Mi nu tenia:; i 
Minjieran II 
To'al 


590 

ioo: 

62c 

1100 

800 

1200 

12 O"' 

C£Ar /JSCF Pi'oroeed 




610 

390 

1000 

u 6 o 

i .00 

"■‘C . 

Minute:^:^ II 


OCv 

600 

■ 

200 

950 

770 

1250 

1100 

1500 

120 1 
1500 

SecAJ lOOJ Kiruteir 

iar: Plan 

800 

'-W. 


650 

5 C -0 

350 

£L^ 

Miuuter&i- 1 
MinuierRi- II 

TnV.R] 


77 0 
110 

1 V CO 

500 

IviOC 

650 

1000 

• r ‘ 

J ^ ^ 

Reconner/jed 
Kir.vt.er.au I 
Kinuteran 11 
Total 


800 

O'. 

boO 

■oc 

300 

iCOO 

550 

Tow 

i:Q0 

600 

1000 

75-' 

1 \.y ,-j 
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. ..v 7ni:^Vert'E vlan, my recommended program Incor- 

* '"“Tmo^rslip irforL modernization r^ than a tv,o-»onth slip 
S"dopo:ed’‘T-a:on^ for^he delay v.ll he discossed helow. 

The deployment of the Minuteman II force under my recoma, ended progre- 
is as follovs: 



End Fiscal 

Year 


196 ^ 

1967 

2M 

“mr 

19"d 

80 

150 

150 

-150 

i?o 


50 

50 

50 

50 


100 

. 250 

i +00 

55 c 


v.-:-,v:teinan II Force Deployment 
Ving VI 

Co-Located Missiles 
Retrofitted Minutenan I Silos 

The tventieth squadron (beyond cdudiltrodod 

specific issues involved in this year’s evaluation uere as follovs: 

w. -Pnrre Level* For reasons already discusse-.i; I have 

^ thP-T‘'^orce leve T“of 1,000 Minuteinan is adeq-^ate throupoxi. 
ccncludea tna. a lorce leveu. ^ » sta^tinc: acquisition of V/ing 

rate- I concar in this proposal. 


t. mnree Modemization . The retrofit of 
compatibility vitt MinutSS^ i^^^enfs ^iU pro- 

sh^ bel^ the ^ut^n II -'r^apabirlf destroying fully 

Ta^rl UrSfs “ani Sving high ass^anc^in 

Minuteman II with the ® ^rcent compared 

increase target destruction capabilities by about 5° f rcen 

r.„ s;’tf 

vith the ijsplenientation of the reprograinnung capability. 


' Force proposed a f.;o-month slip 
:e there has been soiree slip in ine 


Secretary of the Air 

of the retrofit progra^Ti since I conUdered, in a..di-^ion 

associated vith this program. ' and a year's slip. I recoirmer..* thai 

to the tvo-month slip, a gg than January I 966 as previousl 

”p;rov:r“'Th: sup r^su?ts in a program that has a lesser cc.. e. 





concurrency uben ccoipai^ test'pi^rm nssoclatea vlth 

j^rtant adleatone. completion. A choice between 

the retrofit conflgurati^ ^ » nonth rather than the six month slip 

, iccflemlzatlon program of the Improved 

depende on Judgments in about a *100 million 

f^ce capability. A 12 month alip of abo^ *lto million 

^ i^l'a^rSdlof^cMe their operational avallablUty as re,ulred 
in my recoBamended program. 

The Secretary of the Air ^rce 

vlng-at-a-time rather than the . 3 g-ares support. However, 

somewhat slmpllfieE achieved without Internetting. I 

•.s U n. 

m * xk^er^ovn ycfiLT I recoBBnended approval of an 

c. Bellahlllty ^8t Pr osr.am. i program. In 

ortensive operational and to the ^rational test pr^ram, 

addition to the allocation of 50 allocated to the follow-on test 

about 10 percent of the the percentage allocated to the follow- 

program. In the Spring of this * ^t. aould studies hy either 

program was reduced to toat a change in the extent of 

rs-dt^lrib?:,"? S rec^-endatlons at that time. 

The Air Force in their ^^^r^^*rtw*of’thr slip In 

additional «i“f of additional Hlnut^ H 

the modernization program, and tn p ^ionce and re-entry vehicle 
mis Biles to test further recocmended program l6 months 

subsystems (as discussed ^rationS test program for Minutem^ I 

will lapse between the end of from the Initiation of the force 

and the availability of Tieriod assets consisting of about 25 

K>demlzatlon program. purposes. In addition, the Air 

Minuteman I missiles co^d ^Ltion line open and p~c^e a 

Force proposed to keep -fc^et. To teat Improvements to 

alnlmum of l8 missiles In tte K 19^^^ ^ L,. 

Minuteman H guid^ce and cdsBlles In FI 1965 -nd 1966. For 

^S^“ea^s rm?^?^°of 28 special test punches were identified. 

I do not recommend 

lu5,rovement test of the operational test (OT) Pf°6^- 

^ntJy acheduled to p?^ Is ^detect degradation 

r/ii: ss^n^rbfii^ 

^flS-Ts ^ftc^iet^A'ln OcLber 1^3. this month the first four F«r 
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T’hPTeforCi I "belicvs 

ntLBBlles were fired all ®““®hLweq^te, provided that aUc inontha 

the 25 Minuteman I nissiles ^ ,roera= As with the Minuteman 1 prograo, 
pass before initieting I^utes«n II FOT is initiated 

six to nine nonths should lap^hefor ^ Includes the following nuDber 

R,r planning purposes, this^urpose. These wiU he provided 

of sdssiles in each fi-ca^'ear I Ensiles are also 

with missile procurement funds. Jaccepu ruu 
availa'ble. 


Annual Special 
Test Launches 


py 19S6 n 1967 FY 1968 F I , Ig 62 fy 12 10 


12 


13 


15 


15 


Ttfr-^-venerts. The Air Force has proposed changes 
W-17 Guidance Inr^r -Ystem which reduce the errors 

to the cuirent K-17 guidance ana control system ^ 

associated with the y^th this proposal are about $35-0 

B&D and investment ^ program. As I have indicated above. 

Billion exclusive of a flight t«t ^r^ ni^siles can be used to support 
eight of the already F^°®^™^ntiy vehicles, to be discussed below, 
the flight program. With imp reduced to around 

the over-all CEP of Minuteman nstroving targets hardened up to 

With programmed yields the pro a ^ ^ ^ recomnend approval of this 

^ssile allocation. ^ 

X V The Air Force has proposed a new re-en^ry 

e. Mark IT F e-Entry Ve.iicl__. yield of approximately 

vehicle having a ^^^h liii'/^^a^ ijnproved guidance system would 

This re-entry vehicle when employed vit^ the Mark IIA sy^ 

result in CKP-s of about feet, guidance, would have a CEP 

currently in production, whlcn, wixn imp 
of around fee». 

• 4. .1 the development program is estimate 

The BDT&E cost missil^, including systems Inte- 

to be $89 million, exclusive procurement costs are estimated to 

- sration the test part of the Mark IIA program 

w^u^nHuperseded^y the F.ark IT program. 

program w^n^rs^PO^rfeH-Sh?^ -^anesrmC^ie^'^^^^^^^ aLcussed 

ahovfc. - 3 

for the MK 12/pe^rationai= effort ^ capability 

this effort to provide for ^ yT^^geparated targets in addition to to 

three MK 12 warheads ^eographical-y F^^^^tion aids. A portto (to be 
capahility for the precise e^ c be used to support th..s 

a:fe™ined) of the $31.1 in FY 1966. f at 

effort. In ®aaiti“>51.9 pr^ram will he supported within the 

°^eciL^fsr^Biri"'ailocation discussed above. 





~ •--. . _ V r — r • r ^ ;',] i, 1 * c-s T c d cr.cn St raxe ixi :; r. i2 


Da*-.n.?l :r co.oi'atil:ili “-y* 

Their • 

rcoc-s?.l- 

mc'-ificd i::iCFilor v:1.^ 
f'''r"nT. r r raver, recond.-.- 

i.'^.'trt r ' 

irx.i a.'.d 

Tiilr prerrer- j 

.-ipCTZ 

r the i 

Itrt y^-nr by U'.e Aii rc. 

■vzc: wi.ic' 

; TC.-jIu ! 


^ 1 .,. r-— t— T Vc'' -cv. t:.!Jt op ,r- ^ 

°;,,;;;;,::-:y..o;: courier-, -c-tin-.^i firi^i-r 
,:-: :;r’ -^.•■. tl.c rcr.M- :r..-.r-:.r:.- to asourc contlnnad corfidenc ... t... 
rZLIr.- 5iV.-'- rsetor;. I rccorx.-.-oe f'at tr.o piv.' ra.-:. te approved, at a cor... 
o:' .t':','- 

... :o:., 1 :• 'r:-rr.or.(: arprcr.-'vj. f::- .- allowing pr;:graxs inclvOt.a in 

t.h'^ j\\'r prrpoitnl: 

2' tux::’:;.- profic:i:-c:/ Tota2 cost $i+.C 

y - f-- cff'-jctr testinr of Minute^iar. facilitios, if 

nirc -a:-^. To'.al cost v TitOlion. 

l:'5: -j-ii hrs t:.Mz -u'-systonr fer Win; Y1 and 20t:* squadron. 

' d. f' '/:-•• I'ir- t::nnn ■ ^:05.t ^^.2 niilion. 

Tt.'-. .r.—cnt .^f Tj:-' csi.rtjlity. Total BSI) cost 

^ ■ a^-u-.' -'v ''icdiction syster. (TAPS) 

r I^v.-OOT^O. . c ta.. , m:,uto=eo rdsoll. had 

v;-.-on R,-.p cost $3.6 r^inior.. 

er.'-ir;v«c. c sucnoccux^j p..v«.r.n -• •>■'-' 

- O’ -^v on -n- .svti remote secure data sut- 

a -oto:. c .u ot ^ million. 

•r.. rv«i-.v..at:. - cf the ■■■- -’T' ' i‘'- r^Gra-'- 

j. p-y q-„ H rcfl Cl' ^hlO»>" ■■.'•■■. ilion. 

v*''c<‘ for l‘.in ■:■ ''* ' I ^’-od II CcTCeunxCS . i ... 

j. ..on. .. T-... 1.20.1':.;l.Ca a' nrepor.'. ’'! 

• Svvi^Tov ..rt?' into ti.f sir.;jc nc: -cdf: pro/7,u.. . . 

Air ?-'.rcc. 

,, ••- > -c- ha- •'■■'•■■ T.-OTOo..-d fve-ra: othor additiorx to th- 

F-;r,i'.:y. th.-' i .^. >. C. ha. ..t, thia tiioc-. Ihcy .ore: 

Kln-.'.ter.0' T^vo-r-ar. Uheo: oporov... i r.o :. .. r.c..oit. n. .. 

. f. r • * » ”.c v‘ ■ •• r j‘^>0. '1 Cl da 0 i.OwC i- * 

? ••‘■o -* ’ ;*' *- .. ■ .' ., $1 It million, hou 

- 1 .a cost of :^3rmion. 

1 . procurcncr.-, ol ndditlo.t.ol ^rsUes 1 .y ond FY 1966 for veapon svrtar. 
laanchr'::, ni e crsi of $lli mill.on 

rnt foljovir.- a:-.- the fvuv.s nacorsaio. t< :urport the pronrar. that I 
ari r'T'C^.r’^*-'*dinr.. 
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i. Kiiiutenaxi RPTc:!) Cost 


•niese costs are as follows. 

Rirr£:E TOA (In Million • 



FY 1964 

FY 1965 

FY 1966 

FY 1967 

FY 196 n 

FY 1969 n 197: 

Mdr.uter.rn I 
Mir.ute'irirjr. II 

86.8 

329-3 

16.5 

307.1 

233.0 

161.2 

67.:.- 

15.0 

ii. 

Minutejiian Investment 

Costs 




Kinutenan I 
investminx costs. 

; The foUoving table sumniarines . 

.nuteman I 

Minatecjsi) I‘ 

FY 1964 

Investment TOA (In 
FY 1965 FY 1966 FY l^T 

Killior..:.' 
FY 196c 

FY 1969 FY 197^ 

Ms Is Free 1191.2 

Aircriift Proc 5*1 

Other Proc 3*2 

V-i T f ct.' 

55.6 

6.5 

4.9 

.7 

28. 5 
11.2 

25-2 

.9 

.7 

18.'-' 

4 C' 

9.5 3-^ 

• 9 
.4 
.1 

Total 

1199^ 

67.7 

39. f 

26TB 

19. 

10.9 3^ 

ths following 

Minuteman II: To support the 

jcissile procurement schedule 

recoianended Miia'.teman II program 
is required. 

Missile Proc 

FY 1964 

FY 1965 

FY 1966 

FY 1967 

FY 1968 

FY 1969 FY 1970 

PreviousDy App’d 30 

Recormended 30 

293 

232 

24o 

176 

301 

197 

176 

207 

80 

220 232 


as fcilcv3; 


The funds necessary to support the reconrrencic-’ rrograr. are 


Minuteran II 

Missile Procurement 

101.9 WiO.6 


AGL 

Tra: n: -c 
Tech Df-ta 
Site Act. 

Mo'j. 

Spr: c' 

Inc •''il 
Cu: Total 

Other In'^-estnent 
Aircraft Proc 
Other Proc 
Mdl Const. 

Sul Total 


97 . T 

137.5 

11,4 

14.4 

7.4 

15.3 

40.9 

58.3 

0 

71.5 

C 

4 o.o 

4.8 

1.0 

272.1 

rr^ 

1.3 

8.0 

21.8 

14.1 

156.1 

102.7 

179.2 

12476 

451.3 

^3.2 


293.7 

325.6 

336.0 

353.6 

371.2 

62.0 





C .9 

2.ii 




12.0 

3.3 




21^.1 

156.8 

IC.O 

170.5 

126.5 

137.0 

12U.O 

15.0 

21.8 

19.1 

9.6 

7.4 

. 1.5 

560.0 

5333 

4 dl.C 

500.2 

5c'?:v 

2.8 

.2 

• 2 

.2 

, 

ic.o 

1.5 

1.5 

1.7 

l.T 
‘ 1.0 

ism 

1.7 

“iTt 

1T9 

? 73.6 

125 il 

463 .? 

52 ^ 

504.5 


Tofal 
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A comparison vlth the previously approved and Air Force proposed 
investment costs for Minuteman II is as follovs; 

TOA (In Millions) 

FY 1963 FY 1966 FY 1967 FY 19 ^ ^ 19 ^S ^ 


Previously Approved 10 ^ 2.6 884,5 
Air Force Plan 1000,2 TT 6»5 
ReconEcended 9 ^ 3*2 578*8 


919.3 

580.3 

535*3 


410.8 
527 .7 
483*3 


151.4 

450.1 

502.1 


NA 

387.2 

5OU.5 


iii. Minuteman Operations . The operating costs j including maintenance 
and military personnel, associated with Minuteman recommenced program is 
as follows: 

Operat ing TOA (in Millions) 

FY 1961* FY 1965 FY 1966 FY 1967 FY FY 1969 FY 1970 


Minuteman^ I 
Minuteman II 


34.2 


49*7 . 
1*5 


64.1 

11*5 


60.2 

24.2 


51*7 39.2 

34.0' ' 4 T .1 


22.9 

63.0 


************* 


In 

as follovs: 

sugary, the 

cost of 


FY 196^ 

FY 1965 

Minuteman I 

1322, U 

133.9 

Minuteman II 

780.6 

1211.8 

Total 

2113.0 

13*45.7 


the program that I am now proposing is 


TOA 
FY 19"^^ 

fin Millions) 

FY 1967 FY 1968 

FY 1969 

FY 1970 

103-6 

87.0 

71.5 

50.1 

26.5 

626.3 

720-7 

• 584.5 

564.2 

567.5 

932.1 

807*7 

656.0 

614.3 

59 -. 0 


3. Th. Polaris Prograir. - The first submarine carrying the aiv^.ced^model 
of Polarls-the 2^00 n.m^ A- 3 -vas dep^yed in Octo^r. Ml nev ;; 

fcllov vill deploy vith this missile. The earlier 1200 n.mi. A-1 comme.jcec its 
phase-out in June with GEORGE WASHDJGTOH returned for overhaul after four je^-- 
of operation. 

The start of FY I966 vill find 25 Polaris snbsmxines deployed--of these 
one vill be carrying the A -1 missile, 13 the A -2 missile, and 

of the A - 3 submarinL will be in the Pacific-the remainder in the Atla.i-ic a.a 
Mediterranean . 

We vill conduct a series of 50 operational test firings of the Polaris 
A R between April and December I965 to establish weapon system readiness, 
rMiabmty ^d ^curacy factors for SIOP planning. These tests 
on the A -2 missile in October I963 with an observed success ratio of 79 ^ m a 
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, ^ -rired Earlv indications from the A-3 development and 

total of 21* fnlsoi are that this missile vill have an even higher 

rSmtr'S tS; 15 A-3 tdssiles fired in DASO to date, l4 have been 
cor.pletely successful. 

The Navy had previously propo^ 

be retrofitted vith ^ 3 - \ nr a 2 fl 500 n mi.) ana carries a three 

n.mi.) ^"TheYl retrofit pro^i is proceeding according to the 

elenenu warhead. The A 1 ^ ^ ttipHp not to implement the retrofit of the 

proposal. Last through 1970. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and I 

Even thougl, the range of the A- 3 , is greater . 

fraction of the iarg^= the second overhaul cycle. At 

During 1971 the Points it retrofit will be considered, possibly 

“n"oy“g’the BT-issile. The Iasi of the re-supply ships supporting the 
Poiaris force will be programmed in FY 19oo. 

RDT&E empha="= has shifted from the initial development and deplo^.ent 

an adversary TheL ar^Lvliable command comm.unications , reduced ^nerability 

special emp-hasis. ^hese are s guidance and control systems, ana improved 

rap^sry 

deploy . 

initiating the Listing submarine launch tubes. Total 

payload that can be provided _ ■* -j-uH op tha-^ of Polaris A-3 a-t the same 

pavload weight and space woulQ be fully , ^ acc—acy and payload flexibility 

Lige. The new missile attrL 1 SngL heavily defended 

Which wo-^d^permit each “ or feveral undefended 

ursan-incusurj-al ta-g-t., o ® rr^'inh as 75 miles. Since we are 

targets which might be separa ^ older missiles and the 

uncertain both with regara , -ug-* schedule and pace of develop- 

n^c^Lf ^ riS"o^rd“;;^!^olect DefLiti^n for the 

B-3 during FY 19&5 and to rrfo-''thirpIiLoL^irra\966. ^This wo-ild 

depending upon the pace of development to be followeo. 

The costs associated vith the recommended and previously approvea 
Polaris prcgxam are as follows: 



TOA (In Millions) 

FY 1963 FY 1966 FY l^T FY 19^^" ^ ^9^9 FY 1911 

Previously Approved 106^.4 935*0 7 ^ 

Recoirar;eridea 106 U.if 95:.2 IJ, i:;?*' <-j*- Ti-* • 


folic 
in zr 
over 


l4 ReKidus - Earlier this year, I had approved the early rer^oval frc: 
the SIOF co^ru^ent of the Peg-ulus ..-.br^rines as proposed by the Joint Ch: . 
of Staff. 

5. CoiTx.and. Control, ana Ccrnr/ar;i cat ions for the Strategic Forces -- T:- 
s-unmarizes my recorrien cations relating to our ej-ior-s -s insure . 
,r event of nuclear '^.'ar our corr.anlers retain flex-ic.le corx,anc ano c.;.. 
the strategic force . 

1. strategic Air Comr.and Control Systems - ' Tiiis program, includes: 

(l)- Strategic Air Corm^and Control System (i+6^L), a sc-mi-autc:. 
comand and control system for -«ar plaruiing and control :‘ 

• the SAC force . 

2) SAC primary alert system. 

3) Gro-and/Air (short order) 5tati:-::S. 

li) SAC High Frequency Single Sid*> Band Ra.uo System Static:.:. 

(5) SAC teletype netverh. 

(6) SAC telepi.one network. 


A> . "i-ustments are rcquii ea in ti^e -1,; : 

reflect c*’.rrent estimah^s of mianpo-.'er req..ar>ri;;e;;ts ^a.; 
a:.', tc prcvic'e 
ai's provided to ac 
Ai.nual costs are as iollO'..'s : 


(. rog 
:iyt;;-eting cos- 


for evclv.iior.ar;; ir.rrove:;-::.- -hro'.-r., FY ly.j. . 

achie-vc a.-, operational capaL-ility .. t-.^e e.ju o. .7 


TOA (l.n Millions) 

FY 1963 FY 1966 FY 196T FY 196F ~ FY Igbg FY 19?:. 


Pre-.'icusly Approved 


76.3 

72.6 


57.6 

57.9 


56.0 

52.3 


55*9 

51.0 




U 6.9 


ii. PACCS. This is a system which provides SAC with the essentia 
capabilitTTE exercise effective and flexible com.mand, control ^anc_ 
of strategic operations I'ollC'.ung a sustainc-c hig.. i.,j.e*r.v....viC- -- 

I cono-.ju' with the Air Force prctcsal to sub. 


:ti:te 13 KC 135A aircraf 



,/:e H. 

alr*?av.y been release 
iihu L.rogra:;. ..i hi cg» 


:o initia..e this capaViiit,. 
as i'ollo.vG: 


I 


TOA (In Millions) 

FY 1963 FY 1966 FY 19^7 FY 19^h ~ FY 19^ ^ 


Prev 

Reco 


..usly Approved 
-.ended 


40.8 

41.4 


51.6 

35.8 


41.7 

19*1 


36 . 7 

18.9 


'i ^-1 

18.9 


iS.y 


The EB-47*£ vill be phased out cy end FY 19 ^- j- 



m . T ri iirw mT nrr rg r stssjiu 

The Bys'cen is to he ^ .j-horne SAC forces inforraation requires 

States to broadcast to order ^ The Air Force proposed re- 

to initiate and execute the emerg - J reconraend approval of the pro- 

tention of provide O&K “funding at a realistic level and 

gram snovn belo... Tn^s vii P devices (Blue Scout boosters) are 

assure that the follC'.>on system usln£i Kinaoeman 

effective penaing replacem-nt tne ^ 
boosters . 


TO A (It 


Ti 1965 FY 1966 FY 19 ^ 


Mi llions) 

FY 19 b^ FY 1969 FY 19 T_v 


Previously Approved 
Recommended 


27-9 

29.1 


1.1 

2,h 


0.7 

2.2 


0.l4' 

.9 


O.I^ 

.9 


.9 


Air and Missile I ^fen se Force 
1 . Air Defense Weapons . 

our effort in the area of o^.elves against homher attack. 

has been "°'^rgrforce of both manned interceptors and ^ 

We have maintained a large threat. However, as ballistic 

s-urface-to-air missiles to a maoir threat to 

missiles constitute to !!",JS'!ider the fixe and mix of 
the U. S., It. is necessa... w -e ^rpose of our interceptor 

our defenses. I believe ^^t the pri^ y^p^^^ 

force is to ^^^duce da^ge to the^^ ballistic msslles 

on this co-untry. A. viable civil defense posture, our anti- 

and only the beginning ^ „ n„iv a fraction of the damage inflict- 

bomber defenses co-ole J^ck A balanced defense, thus, 

ing forces in a both vithin anti-hember 

dSensrs\nd''betvee;";n“-b^^^ rf^S^intlrceptof Sef depend 

onS^is of th'e reperto'wbich alternative forces can limit damage 
to our nation . 

in the past several months -F f -^vre^eftivenes: fomfL-isor. 
Chiefs of Staff have force and'a proposed smaller 

of the currently These studies indicate that, 

force uhich vill ^ interceptor force, unprecedented damage 

regardless of the sixe of 0^ in P determined Soviet attack 

could be inflicted on the ^e that 90-120 million fatal- 

of bombers anc miseUe . Inci -etained our cor- _ 

^^itly'^^ro^dTafercepforf:- Adopting the smaller force vouuc 
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Increase fsteiit 
of the- tell 
most plaucihle s 
that our analyti 
confidence diffe 
necessary or use 
size. Rather, i‘ 
States to devote 
that offer the h; 
event of s najor 


ics 


; nerhaoE 1 to c r>i±iion persoi:-, 

'vcc the difference \?ould be less -har. 1.5 ni^.ion in the 
t 'lotions, end I a^ree vith his judjeent. It is not c-c-sr 
.-•1 end computational techniques can even identify v.t., 
-enc-'s s"" this size. Thus, it no longer eonetrs to be 
•ul to retain our large intereeotor forec et its ?«=«;Ot _ 

- se'--s to DC to be far more in the interests of the Unitec 
'our'resources to programs in the strategie^defensive ores 
;.-'t of more substantial rcCaction In b. S. xa-alitio- ,.n -h, 
ni-c* :-rr war. 


to 6 million oersoni; the CTiief of. Staff 

T T.n^ 


Therefore, I am proposing a smaller Interceptor force Incorporating 
the following changes; 

£25 F-89'e in the Air I'ational Guard and trans- 
fer nine of ira-tive Air Force F-i:i souedrono (four in K 13££ and five 
in FY 19^7) to the- Air 'Jrtionel Guard to replace the F- 89 ’s. 

(2) Phase out one active Air Force F-102 squadron in FT 19^5, 
four in FY 1968, and four in FY 1969* 


(3) Reduce authorized unit equipment of the 13 F^02 Guard 
squadrons from 25 to l8 aircraft per squadron during FY 1965- 

(U) Increase the degree of dispersal (and hence sur^val 
potential under missile attack), and in 5 >rove the geographical balance 
through redistribution of F-lOU' and F 106 squadrons. 

By end FY 1969 this force would be smaller by 225 F-89s and 
270 F-1026* At that time the smaller forces would Include p2 aircraft 
rather than the 1,255 aircraft formerly approved for that time. 


The resultant force retains a war fighting capability nearly 
the equivalent of the currently approved force, eventually will save 
us on the order of $100 million a year, provides the necessary 
peacetime surveinamce capability, and maintains m o^^tional 
^se for possible future deployment of an advanced interceptor. 
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B : *Sf s s.*tss 

rir&’."!.s nss » -r=' 

The comprehensive studies this simnDer on the characteristics 
of a balanced dama-Te limiting program confirmed my 'a^lier conclusion 
ILI ^ir^roveSenta to the air defense forces would have little 

value without aeplo^-ment of a hsllistic missile defense system and a full 
fallout shelter program.. Moreover, when ® 

suitable version of the F-111 would have advantages over the F-1^. ^ 

toer it Zl lot been sho-.m that the first major change in the air defense 
-TriT-f'PB Rhnuld not be the improvement of the terminal bomber defenses in 
Stat aretf tit: defended b? Hli.e-X instead "!i 3 , 

For these reasons, given my decision not to s^rt ^ 

this time, I recoamend that we do not now start production of the F-12A 

either. 

The Air Force study of alternative configurates of the F-12A 
concluded thrt an Interceptor version of the 

ontlmal. This Interceptor would be equipped with the ASJ-18 fe cm 
trol system and AIM-!*7A missUes modified to incorporate some of t 
j v,n -.-mrnt g of the Phoenlx system under development for the 

rsir:? ?:: /t is not Lcessary to develop ^^^tercge 

««ion of the larger airframe unless we decide to proceed to procure it. 

£ ssMir rs;.. 

production at the end o Tcvy; for final development but 

provision of $5 million in FY ^^,,^tion and against any new funds for 
against reprograimning for pre -prod jaiUion is to be established 

Ruction. The technical content of the mlliion 

in the budget review. 
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The Air Force study of the F-12A and the TfX (both equipped with 
a modified ASG-I 8 /AIM-U 7 A) concluded that the TFX would be slightly superior 
for small budget levels against both small or large attacks by subsonic bomb- 
ers; the F-12A would be superior for large budget levels against large 
attacks by subsonic bc^bers. This study also concludes that the T-1^ 
would be significantly superior to the TFX, for a vide range of budget 
levels, against an attack by bombers carrylJ^ long -r^e air- to -surface 
missiles or by advanced high-speed bombers (similar to the AM^;. ^ 

independent study concludes that the TFX or, possibly, a rtretched ^ 
would be superior against a dispersed attack by advanced ^ers w^h 
a sufficient range to penetrate U.S. airspace from all azimuths. These 
studies indicate that the T-12A and TFX would be roughly c^titive 
against a range of bomber threats, and each interceptor would pr^de 
Insurance against different bomber characteristics and atta^ patterns. 

Of course, ve retain the option of future deployment of either or both of 
these interceptors. 


0 . development of Improved Surface -to-Alr Missile Systems . !nie 
existing Hercules defenses augmented by Improved Hawks would probably 
be adequate against the current generation of Soviet bombers. An ad- 
vanced surface-to-air missile system would probably be required for 
defense against an advanced Scfviet bomber system or against advanced 
eir-tO"Burface attack missiles. 

The Army proposed two development programs to provide Improved 
surf ace-to-air missile systems for both continental and theater air 
defense. The Hawk Improvement Program would Increase the capability 
of this system against high-speed, low-altitude targets, multiple 
targets within the same radar beam, and advanced E04. I rec^end 
that development of the improved Hawk be approved with Ff 1966 funding 
of $ 9.5 million and total funding of $19 million. The Aimy also pro- 
posed the engineering development of an advanced surface-to-air missile 
system, to provide a capability against multiple high-speed aircraft 
and medium-range missiles, at an FT I 966 cost of $52 million. Our 
technical evaluation indicated that the proposed system characteristics 
were too advanced for the missions considered and the technology avail- 
able. I recommend, consequently, that this system remain in advanced 
development at a FT 19^ funding of $15 million. 


I 
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2. Air Defense Control and S^jrvelllance 


a« Control Systems . The Air Force proposed to deploy a nev Primary 
Automatic Ground Qivironment, completely replacing the approved SAGE/eUIC 
system by end of 19^9 • The PAGE system voiHd include 29 sector control 
centers and four regional control centers. The approved SAGE/BUIC system 
would contain four regional control centers, 12 SAGE direction centers and 
34 BUIC II centers at end Ff 1966. 

While the PACE proposal offers some decrease in ground environment 
vulnerability, by providing control centers at selected, BUIC sites, it also 
proposes complete conversion of SAGE equipment into PAGE, Under the present 
program, destruction of a SAGE direction cei:ter would eliminate all sector- 
wide control and subsequent destruction of one BUIC II in the same sector 
would eliminate all control over one part of the sector. 

It is not clear that the proposed PAGE system with its decreased 
vulnerability can be Justified in view of the considerable investment required. 
An alternative plan has evolved from discussions with the Air Force which 
will provide a considerably improved posture over SAGE/bUIC II for a much 
lover investment than PAGE, This alternative, which is called SAGE/bUIC III 
(described below), would utilize equipment from the current BUIC II contract 
and retain 12 of the SAGE Direction Centers. The first l4 BUIC H installations 
will be employed on an interim status until the first ten BUIC III control 
centers are incorporated into the ground environment system. Ihe ultimate 
posture would contain 12 SAGE Direction Centers and 19 BUIC III Control Centers. 

The BUIC III centers would be capable of handling 10 prime radar 
Inputs (double the BUIC II and the equivalent of PAGE) and contain improve- 
ments to operate in a back-up control mode. Additional consoles will be 
required at BUIC III centers for handling the increased traffic, the back- 
up control mode and for Army defense weapon assignments if Army weapons 
exist in the BUIC III sector. 

I recommend $27*8 million Incremental Investment in FY I966 for 
the SAGE/buIC III system. The total Investment is expected to be $38 million. 


( 
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t. Airtoroe Vamlng and Control Sy stgn. 
the development of an Mrborne Waxnliifi ana Control for J 

flexible backup for land-based control systems and to 
^;^r iLera«e beyond the range of ground radars for employment both 
To tactical llr defense. 

would cost $ia million, including 

to million a I have supported this system concept in pa 
^ that a Bvstra vith the general characteristicG proposea hy 

Se Mr ^rcfvonS^rrfaSslte I exploit the effectiveness ota 

^ic?^tif ^v^=er;o 

Th^e tl ro^no^^^meThrrff^r -islon on 

full-scale system development can be made. 

C. I,evllne Extens,^ . At present o^ st™tegl^f^c«^^e^^ 

ht firsLr^nTotSi^i^*^^ 

^^t^‘^:;;;^fle:‘«^v:^n cTsiaerahle fa^fl^ 

^elilance activities to t^,'^'’^u‘^try. 

S:rin:i^e1irB:::iir"ena°^: a^e 

assisting our defensive forces In ‘ ^ coverage of the Green- 

xedundant, alnce ^ 

Z^^l^’lSrch^^Slnce 

:Sar n -Vornfoeraa^r^To re1hS°^irtn the detection of 
bombers several hours from their targets. 
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I, therefore, recananend that the airhome Devliue ertension 
he phased out beginning in ?T 19^5 as propoaed by the Navy. 

d. Picket Ships and Airborne Early Warning Aircraft . The vamlng 
capability of the picket ships and Airborne Early Warning aircraft is 
also in excess of the reaction time of our strategic forces. 

I, therefore, recommend that the picket ship force be 
phased down starting in Ff 196 5 as proposed by the Navy. 


e. Reorientation of the Air Defense gurvelllance System . The 
Air Force proposed a reduction of 16 search radars, 3^ height f^der 
radars, and nine gap filler radars over the period Ff 1965-Ff 1967. 
These reductions were identified by a recent study by the Air Defense 
Command and one based on revised survelU^ce criteria. This proposal 
also provides for the procurement of a nev cannon radar data and beacon 
processor which is required to meet DOD obligations to the FAA for 
updating of the radar beacon system for air traffic control. The radar 
reduction will save around million and the initial cost of 
the nev ccamon radar data processors will be around $22 million. 

I recommend approval of these changes. Current ADC studies are 
expected to identify further early reductions of height finder and gap 
filler radars. 


3. Missile and &pace Defense Weapons . 

a, Nike^X Ballistic Missile Defense . Completion of the Nike-X develop- 
ment by end FY 1970 is now estimated to cost about $1,370 million, of ^rtiich 
about $390 million (including $10 million for military construction) will 
required in FY 1966. The Chief of Staff of the Army recommended,- in JSOP-69^ 
the deployment of 17 Nike X batteries and 3,^ missiles by end FY 1973. 
total procurement cost of this force would be about $11 billion, of which about 
$201 million would be required in FY I966. A decision on this system was 
deferred, pending coup let Ion of the major studies conducted this summer. The 
Army was then asked to prepare information on a propam to deploy a Nike -X 
d^nse of 23 urban are^; this program was to be structured iJi a 'buildl^- 
block approach, so that deployment could be terminated at some intermediate 
stage and at the ssme time a balanced capability be retained. 

The Army developed three basic systems configurations which 
differ primarily in combination of Multifunction ^ray ^dars 
Missile Site Radars. The KL-MAR configuration Includes one ^ and 
Sbout two single-face MSRs for each urban area defended; this con- 
figurstlon provides the Bost effective defense per urtM area aga^st 
a laige, technologically sophisticated attack, but is the Bort costly 
for a given number of areas defended. The IX3-HAR configuration 
Includes, on the average, one HAS for every three urban areas and 
one double-face MSR and two single-face MSB for every urban area 
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defended; for a given level of expenditures, the recent Army studies indicate 
that the LO-MAR configuration (l) vould prohahly m a x i mi ze exirvivors against a 
large sophisticated attack, and (2) vould he clearly superior to a HI-IIAR 
configuration against a smaller or less sophisticated attack. The WO-IIAR 
configuration Includes only MSR radars and in the same combination as the 
LO-MAR configuration. 

TtiC compositions, schedules, and total costs of these three 
alternatives (prepared by the Armj-) are presented in the table on the fol- 
lowing page. It is interesting that, for a given number of urban areas defend- 
ed the total cost of the LO-MAR configuration is around 80 percent higher than 
the NO-MAR configuration, and the cost of the HI -MAR configuration is, in turn, 
around 8o percent higher than the LO-MAR configuration. ,It should also be 
noticed that the Ti I966 funding required for Initial deployment in FI 19T0 
is approximately the same for all configurations and that the FI 19o7 and 
FI I9& funding is dependent on the configuration but only slightly dependent 
on the scale of the deployment objective. 

At the present time, the primary issue on the Kike-X program is 
whether to provide FY 1966 production funds to permit initial deployment in 
FY 1970. Given a production decision in January 19^5 and a production 
contract in October I965, the Army estimated that FY 19^6 funding of $207 
million vould be required to deploy the first MSK/SPRIRT defense in September 
1969 and the first MAR in March 1970.=/ 

A slippage of six months on the deployment of hoth the MSR/ SPRINT 
defense and the first MAR would reduce the required FY 19^ funding to 
$127 million. 

Subsequent to the estimates shown in the Army table, a fipther 
investigation showed that if the first MAR foUowed the first MSR/ SPRINT 
defense by one year instead of six months (without changing the initial 
deployment date of l^/SH^INT in September 19^9), then the procurement funds 
required in FY 19^ would be $173 million. Slippage of the initial deployment 
date by six months (to March 1970), with the first MAR following' one year later, 
would allow a further reduction of procurement funds required to $62 million. 
Slippage of the MAR alone vould relieve a very tight engineering schedule, 
without affecting our ability to meet an initial deployment date or to choose 
an ultimate deployment option. It is consequently recommended that the MAR 
development be slowed down relative to the MSR/ SPRINT develo^ent, ^ It has 
been determined that this slow-down reduces the FY 66 RET&E (and military 
construction) funds required from the $429 million to $390 million. 

Next October, when the first production funds could be released, the 
following Nike-X development milestones will be achieved: 

(1) The MAR I will be installed, tested, and evaluated. 

(2) Utie MAR II system design will be essentially complete. 


( 


Includes $5.4 miUlon of o^peratlng cost. 
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Nike-X 

Deployment Alternatives 


Sub-System 


Phases 
Urban Areas 
MAR 
LDP 

MSR (Single Face) 
(Double Face) 
spRnn: 

ZEUS 

TTR 

MTR 

Initial Operational 
Capability by 
CY Quarter 
Total Development & 
Procurement Costs 
(In Billions) 


I II III 

13 23 30 

13 23 30 

2 h 43 69 

398U 9000 20000 
400 500 0 

40 50 0 

80 100 0 


I ii III IV 

n 20 35 W 

3 8 12 16 

12 25 41 54 

23 48 T2 91 


II III IV 


12 28 46 65 94 122 

23 47 69 92 96 100 


12 27 43 56 12 28 46 65 94 122 
2040 4896 7760 10536 1704 34o8. 4888 6OO6 7432 8776 
288 544 800 1052 


3/69 1/72 k/^^ 3/69 1/71 1/72 1/73 3/69 1/71 1/72 1/73 1/71* 1/75 

10.9 17.7 25. 1* 6.8 11.7 16.0 19-8 i».5 6.9 9-0 10.9 12.8 11.6 


Estimatec Total System Costs of Nike-X Deployment Alternatives 


Fiscal Year 


1967 196b 19^9 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 ^ 1975 1976 Warhe 
(Total obligational authority, in millions of dollars ) 


599 

458 

404* 




1026 

I 

3431 

1046 

749 

669 

691* 


2228 

II 

4273 

3193 

1557 

1026 

984 

1013* 

4812 

III 

350 

250* 

486* 




544 

I 

775 

541 




1273 

II 

1476 

876 

733 

688* 



2004 

III 

3338 

1482 

1001 

892 

861* 


2713 

IV 

259 

198'' 





400 

I 

505 

383 

332* 




819 

11 

780 

575 

507 

I159* 



1149 

III 

1904 

793 

666 

597 

573* 


i 4 i 2 

IV 

2004 

1899 

878 

730 

711 

689 

1747 

V 

2004 

1979 

1939 

91.7 

824 

784 

2062 

VI 


Only 429 370 246 202 117 

Level off operating cost. t j j 

^ Adds to less than totals of annual system cosuS because operating costs are not includes^. 

f ' Total development only. 





( 3 ) The IjSH design inll be cor.pleted nrd fobricalior. t:jll be 
ar. advanced sta^e. 

{h) Tlie SPRUrr design ^rill be completed and cronr.d ter -5 of at 
least 10 first and second stage motors will be conp±eteu. 

These tests would probably indicTite whether any Major develoj^rf ni, problr:. r 
would delay the initial deplo^Tncnt d?>te. October lp66, before ai'.y r.njo- 
productior. funds are coixrltted, fabrication of tl)c liAR II will have been 
initiated; fabrication of the ISF will be cz^nplctccl, inrtr:llation at 
Kwajelein will be started, and around 10 SPRINT ’’i toiler of a tactical 
configuration will be fii'ed. The development and test progrrr provider 
considerable insurance that major production furr.ir would not l>c core:! " e ' 
before a resolution of the primary technical uncer Laintios . 

I recommend approval of $390 tnillion for RCD and nilirery conr cru 
in FY 19^6, Under this fundinc the ins tall t ion of the i^A}'. t*- Kwajalein v 
be delaj'ed sicc months. Since the liAR is the sincle most comple:: and cert] 
component of the NDCE-X system, I believe the adcli ionrl de\ ?.l cpnent tv.T. 
warranted. Ftirther, since the Il'-3 follows the first i-ST. inr^rllntion In r 
LO-IJU^ options this icill not result in any slippnf^c of futui*-.^ :*eplo;-mrr. : 
options. I also recommenn $10 mJllion procui'eme;-: fund.- to rc:. Jnue pre- 
production planning and engineering. 

As I indicated earlier, I an very reluctrnt to couT.i i. -ny :..ililn 
in production funds before vc have a clear concept of the pref:rrcd de2:l:y 
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4, Missile and Space Surveillan ce Systems, 

.. Hlselle Warning Syst^ . The Air Force proposed 

to expand the experimental forviord-sc.tter o^r-the-horizon rate WBtem 
now teing Installed In Europe and Asia to a fully operatlOTal system. 

The experimental system would cover the Soviet missile test 
Sd ^eratlonS system would cover all of the exis^ 
missile rites In the Soviet Union and a large part of Ctoa. ^e 
experimental system Includes two transmitter sites and five receiver 
^es, and the operational system would Incite three trm^tter rit« 
ijd 10 receiver sites. The full system would be deployed by end FT 1^7 

w^d be fully operational by end FT 1969- Tris sj^t» prases to 
be a moderate confidence backup to SKEWS that would provide a few 
minutes more warning time, detection of some missile trajectories 
which would ovoid SMEWS, and reduced vulnerability to Jamming md direct 
attack. This system would also provide detection of s mall nuclear 
detonations in the atmosphere which may not 

The initial cost of this system would be around $1|0 miU^ md t 
annual cost would be around $8 million. I recommend apprOTal 

+ B 'PV iq 66 fundine of $4 million, and subject "to a review of 

SfSefatlnaf syriem^a^tfrlSics upon’ completion of the experimental 
system tests* 


rs Rfitelilte Dectectlon and Tracking. Several other smaller pro- 

grams" will improve our 'capability rer^ellite detection 

grams vij-j. -*n-ors vill he Installed within the next 

^^S®Hel=^MSico'’ISd g^it^ tSsf lensors will provide a high resolution 

(limited by atmospheric distortion) and wlU also P^jlde ttae-^ant 

satellites, and this is currently under study. 
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C. Civil Pgfense 

Civil defense is the foundation of a "balanced strategic defense pro- 
Krajii A natlon-vlde faUout shelter aysten, with the neceasapr p^islona 
for warning, shelter hahitation, and post-attack operations, ia the most 
effective component of a balanced program. An effectivafaUout shelter 

program could increase the numbers surviving * “*J®'^yhans 20^^° 

ieriod from among those who otherwise would die, ^>7 perhaps 20 

«rc^t of^hrtotal population. Because of the lack of Congressional 
BUODort. I do not propose to recommend legislation for the shelter develop- 
ment However, I recommend that in the n 1967 budget serious considera- 
tion be given to the expansion of the civil defense program to provide 
the basic elements of a nation-wide fallout shelter system by the early 
seventies. It should be recognized that the presently recommende d program 
is very austere . 

The recommended program includes shelter provision for about 
75 percent of the public 155 miUlon shelter spaces and no ^ds for 
deployment of an Improved civil defense warning system at this time. 

This ^tere program, however, could improve our civil defense postwe 
and may be sufficient and approximately balanced for defense against a 
^irattLr A later decision to deploy the other elements of a balanced 
defense against large attacks must be acccropanied by a larger 
defense ^o^^. A decision against at least this much civil defense would 
be tantamount to a rejection of the balanced defense objective. 

At the end of this program period, the recommended civil 
program will provide funds for around 155 million shelter spaces, with 
two^eeks of provisions for 100 million people (10 days of provislo^ for 
155 miUlon), and an improved base for shelter m^emert and post-attack 
recovery. The 155 million spaces include about 80 million spaces 
anticlTOted to be licensed and marked as public shelters as a result of 
?^“mio^l Fallout Shelter Survey (75 million of these 
Aireadv licensed or marked); an estimated 19 million spaces from the 
e^ti^ed s^ey of existl^ buildings; about 3 million spaces for new 
shelters in Federal buildings; and some 53 million additl^l spaces 
from the increased capacity of public shelters made possible by 
plumbing modifications and ventilation kits. 

The total cost of providing this number of ®heUer spaces is less 
than programs considered in prior years, but the effectiveness of this 
^u^r?^ also substantially lower. Total shelter spaces will be 

tiS'^Tmrof ?r:i^lt"p'uraS™ effects, 

success of any future expansion of the program will be critically 


aependeot oD * tSnt 

• r“s K.rsiSc‘Sd“~‘S:s.... vf,j"«s'r=ss.s.‘s* 

s^.£S%s‘= S- *“ 7:1^ 


Previously App'd 
Recoimnended 


TOA (In Millions) 

FI 65 n ^ 

-35B" 3itl 3“9 
103.2 19^.0 18^-1 


FI 68 

351, 

185. ‘^ 


FI 69 
333 
152.9 


FI 70 


Total 

Pf 66-yj 10 


153.4 871-® 


, wn»r»Vi better understanding 

+Vie last year we have achieved a —rnwis There remains 

Durxng the lasx. yenj. *^*+otT'5r defense programs, inei-c 

tSl...* •«.«• ‘.“IS ;LSiS; pcS.«t«lt r..c™ry 

the thermal emcts contribute to a '’®^®^j^^’^to°cha^e the 

Studies ever, these studies are nrt gtein vould 

cll^«nrcon:iu;ion that a would ot^^ 

nierbr^ra^fo " - S%rnSa?fo 01 



APPENDIX P 


This append!:: surrcarizes tl'e Eeconn-enfjcd G*:rcte£;ic 
PetDliatory Forces, Continents! Air and Missile Defense Forces, and 
the Civil Defense program. Where different, the Sen^ice proposals 
are shovm beneath mine in parentheses. The recommended TOA (in milli.- 
fer the Strategic Retaliatory Forces and the Civil Defense Program is 


also included. 



Ta^le 1 
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RECCMMENEEX) AND SERVICE PROPOSED^^ STRATEXIIC OJTENSIVE FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 



1961 

1962 

1963 

BoBiber&8/ 




B-52 

555 

615 

630 

B-EB -47 

900 

810 

585 

B-58 

ko 

80 

80 

Total Bribers 

II 

1505 

1295 

Air-Launched Male 




Hound Dog 

216 . 

k 6 o 

580 

Strategic Reconnaissance 



SR-71 

RB-i *7 

RC-135 

90 

^5 

30 

Total 

90 

30 

Surface-Surface Msls 




Atlas 

28 

57 

126 

Titan 


21 

67 

Minuteman I 



160 

Minuteman II 




Polaris 

KLF (Polaris A- 3 )^ 

80 

96 

ikk 

Total ICBM/PoI. 




Other 




Quail / 

EC- 135^ 

22 i* 

392 

392 

i*oo 

khO 

500 

KC -97 

600 

580 


Regulus 

PACCS 

17 

17 

17 

KC -135 



17 

B- 1+7 


18 

36 

Alert Force Wpns^ 




Weapons 

836 

1551. 

2071 


Megatons 


1?6U 

1965 

1966 

1967 1968 1969 

1970 

630 

630 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

450 

225 

80 

.935. 

(630) (630) (630) (630) (630) 

80 

H5o 

80 

“g80 

“5^ "57^ 


(710) (708) (706) (704) (702) 

580 

560 

540 

540 

54 o 

520 

520 




25 

25 

25 

25 

30 

30 








10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

30 

30 

10 

35 

35 

35 

35 

126 

(99) 

(99) 

(68) 

(68) 

(68) 

(68) 

108 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 


(108) 

(108) (108) 



600 

800 

800 

700 

550 

4oo 

250 



(750) (610) (1180) 


(300) 



80 

300 

450 

600 

750 



(200) (390) (620) (800) (900) 

224 

4i6 

448 

656 

656 

656 

656 





8 

48 

126 

1055 

1^ 

13H2 

1710 

( 0 ) ( 0 ) /C) 

rfi5 1758 I53H 

( lltl9 )( 1601 )( 1832 ) ( 1878) ( 1978 ) ( 1978) 

392 

392 

390 

390 

390 

390 

390 

580 

620 

620 

620 

620 

620 

62c 

24 o 

7 

120 






17 

18 

24 

24 

24 

24 

2l^ 

36 







2689 

2601 

2535 

2715 

2722 

2732 

2775 


( 2801 )( 2798) ( 2896 )( 2938 )( 3015 )( 301 5 ) 


iFbotnoteB ^ n^ext ^age 
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^ Tile forces proposed Isy the Sccrc'tary of the Air Force and the Joint 
^ Chief B of Staff less Chief of Staff Air Force, where different from 
the Recommended Forces, are shown in parentheses. 

h/ Possible assignment to RATO of U.K. or other nuclear weapons, Including 
the U.K. Polaris force in accordance with the terms of the Nassau Pact, 
have not been taken into account In the recommended U.S, force structure 


s/ 

d 


Nimbers of aircraft do not include command support or reserve aircraft. 

The Multi-Lateral Force consisting of the Polaris A-3 on surface ships 
is included tnder the assumption that formal agreements would exist by 
July 1965. The cost of this force is not incited in of 

tS^Strategic Retaliatory forces. The proposed force of 200 missiles 
in 25 ships would be achieved by mid-1971- 

Excludes National Emergency Airborne Command Post and Post Attack 
Command and Control System aircraft. 

The alert force weapons and megatons are based on actual data through 
end Ff 1^4 except for end FY 196I irtiere the actual data are 
based on an April 1, 1961, position. On July 15, 1961, a^ut 50 per 
cent of the strategic aircraft were on alert compared with about 30 
percent previously. Beyond FY 1961+ the extrapolatidns are based on 
most recent data. The average numbers and yields of aircraft weapons 
are as follows: B-4 Ts, 1.75 weapons and B-52, 3*32.veapons 

'exclusive of the Hound Dog missiles); B-5os, five weapons 
and For the FY I965 period and beyond 90 percent of the ICBMs 

are assumed on alert except Minuteman I for which an 85 percent alert 
rate was assumed during the period of missile retrofit. In addition, 
about 53 percent of the Polaris force is assumed to be on-station 
while an additional 10 percent of the force would be in-transit to 
patrol areas. 



BECCMENIED TQA POR STRATEGIC OFFETISIVE FORCES 
(In Millions) 



FX 62 

IT 63 

IT 6h 

FY 65 

FT 66 

IT 67 

IT 68 

IT 69 

nr 70 

Bon'bers 










B -52 

1188.1 

991.5 

806.7 

8I3.I 

871.9 

777.1 

793.3 

7II. 0 

',> 1.8 

E/EB-it 7 

356.9 

263.6 

196.6 

I2I.9 

54.7 





E -58 

162.9 

111.0 


102.5 

90.5 

81.1 

36.8 

. 3 

l.i .5 

Total 

1707.2 

1371.1 

IO7O.P 

1070.5 

3 . 017.1 

B6I.5 


307 ^ 


Air Launched Msls 






- 




GAI >77 

(II1O.9) ( H?.. 0 ) 

( ST.lt) ( 26 . 9 ) ( 39.1) ( 39.0) ( ;. 2 . 5 ) ( 

' :i. 5 ) 

GAI<-S 7 

(IW.I) 

1130.5) 








Total 

(267.0) 

(I73.5) ( 57 .^) ( 26 . 9 ) { 39 . 1 ) { 39 . 0 ) ( .^ 2 . 5 ) r 22 ^) 

r?iT 5 ) 

Stret Recon 










SR -71 


20.3 

181.6 

367.1 

105.8 

91.9 

9I.0 

91.0 


RC -135 

.6 

27.0 

156.9 

.3 

9.5 

16.0 

20.6 

20.3 

19.7 

RB-U7 

52.6 

16.6 

1^.9 

15.6 

?•'* 





Total 

_J 3.2 

65 .i 


383.0 

121.7 

107.9 

”111.6 

Hvi 

133*7 

ICB?‘ and FE^^ System 










Atlas 

731.9 

i* 56.3 

222.9 

97.7 






Titan 

1159.3 

B 73-9 

368.6 

127.2 

73 . 3 

53-6 

19.0 

17.6 

1 ~ . •*'' 

Kinuteman I 

1380.9 

2 C 46.6 

1322.1 

133*9 

103.8 

87.0 

71.5 

50.1 

.? 6.5 

Minuteman H 


351.2 

783.6 

1211.8 

828.3 

720.7 

5K.5 

561.2 

567.5 

rsf’! System 

2278.0 

ICIO.O 

1851.9 

IO6I.3 

95c. 2 

737.6 

737.1 

7 i:-.i 

710.0 

Total 

1^.1 

5 ^ 3 H 7 o 

hkt.k 

2631.9 

1956.1 

1599.1 

li !: 2.1 

137^.3 


Other 










KC 135 

385.5 

335.0 

221.0 

218.0 

231.9 

233.6 

231.3 

231.1 

22I.9 

KC 97 

171.5 

127.1* 

77.5 

51.9 

15.3 





Regulus 

10.0 

11.0 

8.8 

2.2 






Total 


5 Tp 7 

307.3 

272.1 

217.2 

2^ 

2 :**. 3 

231.1 

22 ^ • ^* 


Comejidj Control, ConnDuni - 
catlons and Support 


SAC Control 

93.3 

100.5 

111.1 

72.6 

57.9 

52.3 

51.0 

I7.2 

16.. Q 

PACCS 

75.0 

97.1 

16.8 

ll.l 

' 35.3 

i9.1 

18.9 

16.9 

15.m 

Emer Rooket 

n.o 

ll.O 

7.0 

29.1 

2.1 

2.2 

.9 

.0 

• V 

Ease Oper 

719.2 

663.7 

777.8 

788.6 

766.5 

71-.-.0 

758.9 

757*? 

TTTo 

Adv Flying and Msl 

86.0 

60.7 

16.1 

11.3 

I0.6 


17.1 

hlJ 

47.3 

Hq and Com Spt 

lOl.O 

110.9 

1^7.2 

115.1 

116.7 

112.5 


IV. A 

j . 3 

Total 

1093.5 

10l<i.9 

109'- . 3 

lOlb. 1 

1019.9 

9,9-2 

93s. 6 

9t'3*5 

_9'9 .1 

Grand Total 

8951.0 

8395.3 

7376.2 

5118. 6 

16/5.0 

2731.3 

3665.0 

3535.2 












Prev App'd 

6961 

8378 

7313 

56 i <9 

I8.92 

llll 

35 II 

3209 
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C0KTINSI7TAL AIR A^T) MISSILE DpUJSE FORCES 
* ~ (End Fiscal Year) ~ 


IIJTERCEPTORS^^ : 

Air Force 

7-101 38^ 

F-102 393 

7-lOU 

F-106 270 

IMI (F-12A) 



25 

F-^D 

Air National GuardS/ 
F-cJo 

250 

F-89 

250 

F-lOO 

F -101 

66 

; -102 

130 

F -104 

F-106 

61 

sa:.: missile forces: 

BOMARC^ 

238 

Nil:e Hercules (RegW 
HauX (Reg)^ 

23ii-0 

0 

Nike Hercules (ARIJG)^/ 

108 

Nike Ajax (ARNG)S/ 

1520 

AALS-70 


Nike-X 


COIO'ROL & SURV. SYSTET/S: 


Control Systerr;s , , 

SAGE Com'D. Centers^/ £/ 
SAGE Dir. Center^/ 
BUIC II Centers!/ . , 
BUIC III C enter s£/jI/ 

8 

20 


SAM Fire Coord. Centers 10 


FY 62 FY 63 FY 6 k FY 65 FY 66 


312 

312 

312 

282 

204 

(276) 

293 

255 

235 

235 

(261) 

229 

(255) 


1+2 

h 2 

■ 36 

36 

276 

2 h 0 

2i^0 

2ii0 

228 


27 


200 

150 

100 



250 

225 

225 

225 

125 



(225) 

67 

72 

42 


72 

127 

152 

191 

234 

234 


(268) 

(264) 


307 

383 

200 

(383) 

180 

(188) 

174 

(188) 

2540 

2154 

1764 

1548 

1548 

0 

576 

576 

576 

576 

(1008) 

lOS 

396 

756 

(648) 

936 

(864) 

936 

(864) 

1440 

720 

0 

0 

0 


8 

8 

7 

7 

5 

21 

18 

15 

15 

13 

14 

28 

28 

26 

26 

28 


FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 


114 

108 

108 

108 

(276) 

(270) 

(162) 

(126) 

222 

108 

0 

0 

(248) 

(222) 

24 

(144) 

0 

24 

24 

24 

(36) 

'216 

210 

204 

198 


0 

(162) 

0 

(126) 

0 


(18) 

(162) 

(216) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

(175) 

(175) 

(25) 

0 

162 

162 

162 

(106) 

162 

(126) 

234 

234 

234 

234 

(300) 

(300) 

(250) 

0 

(36) 

(225) 

0 

(54) 

168 

162 

156 

15c 

(188) 

(188) 

(107) 

(0) 

1548 

1548 

1548 

154& 

576 

576 

576 

576 

(1440) 

(1440) 

(1440) 

(1440) 

936 

Q36 

936 

(^L) 

(864) 

(86-;) 

(664) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(64) 

0 

(200): 

> 

5 

5 

5 

13 

11 

11 

11 

l4 

1 

0 

0 


14 

19 

19 

28 

28 

28 

28 
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COmimriAL air AIH) missile IEFENSE forces (Cont *,d) 
(End Fiscal Yeai^ 


Surv. & Warning Systenis 
Search Rac^ars^/ 

Search Radars (AKG)£/ 
Height Radar s£/ 

Gap Filler Radars£/ ^ 
dev; Radar Stations!/ 
DEVJ Ex-. Sys .-Aircraft 
-Ships 

onshore Rads -Aircraft 
-Ships 


(Cont ' 

■d) 









177 

177 

166 

l68 

162 

158 

152 

152 

152 

152 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

313 

313 

313 

298 

278 

270 

258 

258 

256 

256 

87 

103 

96 

100 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

67 

67 

67 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

50 

44 

i ^5 


20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

60 

5 

60 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

6? 

67 

21 

22 

22 

22 

19 

0 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 


Siirv. & Warning :.'.yster. 

BI‘SVS Sites (m-T^-L) 

a/ Authorized aircraft or missiles as appropriate. 

^ The Air Force’s force structure reconmendations are contingent upon phase-in of whe IMx- 
' Possessed aircraft. 

^ Missiles and launchers. 

^ NuiLoers of missiles authorized, 
f/ Components of 4 l 6 -L. 

g/ For FY 1965 indues 3 SAGE CC; 1 SAGE CC/DC; 2 Remote CC; 1 Alasl-^n COC. 

^ 3 ,U 00 hy end FY 1973 - 

y To be determined during subsequent revieu. 

J/ This table is vrltten to reflect agreement between the Secretary of Defense ^ 

^ Air Force on the SAGE/bUIC III configuration rather than the earlier Air Force PAGE 
recommendation. 
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gVlL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
(Service Proposed and SecDef Reconimended) 

!• Suaaary of the Recommended Program — !The recommended program, 
Includes the following major elements : 

a. A continued survey of existing buildings and new construction 
is expected to identify about 19 million additional public shelter 
Bx^aces in addition to over ICO million already identified in shelters 
with a capacity of 50 or more for a total cost of $52. milliOD. 

Included in this is the cost of evaluating existing and new public 
shelters for available trapped water, emergency sewerage capacity, 
available food supplies, consnunications facilities, and adaptability 
to the use of portable ventilation equipment. A new program to 
survey hor.ies and other private buildings with a capacity less than 

50 is expected to identify some 2 k million additional spaces for a 
cost of $63.5 million. 

b. The recommended shelter development program provides architectural 
and engineering assistance in applying new techniques for developing 
shelters at little or no cost in new and existing buildings. In 

. addition it includes funding of community shelter planning through 
contract \rith local planning authorities. This program was initiated 
with $5»8 million in Ff 19^5^ will cost $3«0 million a year in 
Fi* 1966-FY 1970. These expenditures will not require any additional 
authorizing legislation. 

c. To conpilete the eight Regional Operations Centers which provide 
emergency direction of the civil defense efforts, $7.8 million is 
recommended. Furthermore, all Defense Department elements have been 
directed to make use of the new techniques for Inclusion of low cost 
shel'cers in construction projects. All other federal agencies sho'old 
also be directed to maJte use of these techniques. The most important 
contribution of this program may be the public reajwnse to federal 
leadership in including such shelters in new and existing buildings. 

d. Provision of the basic food and water, medical, sanitation, 

. and radiological instrument kits for around 75 percent of the 155 

million public shelter spaces will cost an additional $121.7 million 
during Fa 1966-70. These funds do not provide for the replacement of 
present stocks subject to deterioration, damage, or loss. The 75 
percent Blockage factor Is based on the stocking experience during 
the last two years. Minor adaptations to the plumbing systems of the 
surveyed public shelters to make trapped water available to the shelter 
areas will cost $12.^ million. Ventilation kits to increase the 
capacity of surveyed shelters will cost $82.2 million. 
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